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Apprentice Course 
for Small Libraries 


Outlines of Lessons, Suggestions for Prac- 
tice Work, Study and Required Reading 


By the Faculty of the Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (Mary E. Hazeltine, Mary 
F. Carpenter, Marion Humble, Helen Turvill). 


Cloth, 75c 


@ For the Librarian of the small library who is often too 
busy to give systematic instruction to an apprentice. 
@ For the librarian of the small library who does not have 
an apprentice, but who is seeking detailed instruction for 
herself. 


@ For the library school (especially the summer school) as 
the basis of instruction for courses in library economy. 


PERIODICALS! 


Have you kept in touch with their many recent changes? 
Mr. Walter has and gives you the benefit. 


Periodicals for the Small Library 
By FRANK K. WALTER, Vice-Director of the New 
York State Library School 
Paper 15c. Second edition, rewritten and enlarged 
@ Discusses nearly 90 general and technical periodicals 
for the small library, with general notes on the use of 
periodical indexes, etc. 
@ Supersedes the edition of 1913. 


American Library Association Publishing Board 
78 East Washington Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Télégrap. 


SEDEF-PARIS 


PARIS (6°) 


Societe Cxportation 
ditions Srancaises 


13, RUE DE TOURNON 


FRANCE 


You get books 
in one 
consignment! 


New French books 


You settle bills 
with a 
single cheque! 


Send your orders to headquarters ! 


Literature 


FLORENT MATTER. 
pendant la guerre. 1 
p. (600 gr.) paper cover. 
Levrault.) 

LAFONT, BERNARD. Au ciel de Verdun. 
Notes d’un aviateur. 1 vol (185x12). 200 
pages (300 gr.) paper cover. 4.50 frs. (Berger- 
Levrault.) 


Lorraine 
238 
(Berger- 


L’ Alsace 
vol. (16x as). 
6 frs. 


MALLETERRE, GENERAL. Les Campagnes 
de 191s. + vol. (12x 185) with 28 maps. 
304 p. (400 gr.) 4.80 frs. (Berger-Levrault.) 

Larousse Collection: Literary Series: 

MONTESQUIEU. Lettres Persanes. 

TOURGENIEV. Eaux Printaniéres. 


GOGOL. L’Inspecteur. 

Each volume 8vo. (size 13.5x20) under 
folded wrapper, printed in two colours with 
cut of edges, (about 340 gr.) 1.50 frs. 


Political and Social Sciences 


FROELICH, JULES. Le Délire pangerman- 
ique. 1 vol. illustrated by Zislin. (12x 
18.50). 316 p. (350 gr.) 4.50 frs. (Berger- 
Levrault.) 

RENARD, GEORGES, Prof. at the College 
de France. Les Répercussions Economiques 
de la Guerre Actuelle sur la France. 1 vol. 
8vo. (74x23). 518 p. (78 gr.) paper cover. 
to frs. (Félix Alcan.) 

VANDERVELDE, EMILE, State Minister. 
Le Socialisme contre l’'Etat. 1 vol. (12x 
18.5). 220 p. (300 gr.) paper cover. 3.60 frs. 
(Berger-Levrault.) 


WAGNER, EMILE. L’Allemagne et 1l’Amér- 
ique Latine. With a preface by M. E, Per- 
rier, Member of the French Institute. 1 
vol. 8vo. (16x41). 340 p. (380 gr.) paper 
cover. 3.50 frs. (Félix Alcan.) 


Philosophy 

HUOT, DR., and VOIVENEL, DR. Le Cour- 
age. With a preface by M. Etienne, late 
French Minister of War. 1 vol. 16mo. (12x 
18 ctms.) 372 p. (375 gr.) paper cover. 
3.50 frs. (Félix Alcan.) 


Medical Sciences 


MOURE, PROF., LIEBAULT, DR., and 
CANUYT, DR. Les plaies de Guerre du 
Larynx et de la Trachée. With 126 illus- 
trations in the text and 9g colored plates out- 
side the text. 1 vol. in-8°. (19x28). 358 p. 
paper cover. 25 frs. (Félix Alcan.) 


Dictionaries 
Dictionnaire Illustré de la Langue Francaise. 

Edited by CLAUDE & PAUL AUGE, 1 vol. 

956 p. (size 105x165) including a com- 

plete course of French Grammar, a com- 

pendium of the History of French Litera- 
ture, a table of French and foreign coins, 

1900 illustrations, 37 encyclopedic tables 

(550 illustrations). Boards, 3 frs.; Cloth, 

3.75 frs. 

This small dictionary of the language, taken 
from the Larousse Elémentaire Illustré, is cur- 
tailed of the historical and geographical parts 
that the other Larousse handbook-dictionaries 


contain. It is intended for schools, families 
and especially for foreigners. 
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Library furniture 


Accession and display case #7076 pedestal style. A con- 
venient and attractive case at a moderate price for the 
display of new books, special collections, etc.; shelves 
are set at an angle to allow easy reading of titles. Back 
is finished so that it may stand free in the room. 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 


Technical library furniture and supplies 
Steel bookstack Museum cases 


Boston Chicago New York 


43 Federal st. 6 North —— av. 316 Broadway 
(One block south from A. L. A. headquarters) 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS 


One year, $4.00; single numbers, 35 cents. Addi- page, $30; half page, $17; $9; eighth, 
peciail rates on contracts for ree, or tweive 
tional copies for branch libraries or staff members, inserucas.. Classified advertising, ten = Ay 
$2.00 per annum. Price to foreign countries, 168. per Name and address in either directory, $a per line 
annum. Special rate to small libraries on application. per year. 


Published Monthly by the R. R. Bowker Co., 241 W. 37th St., New York. R.R. Bowker, Pres. and Treas. J. A. Holden, Sec. 
Entered at the Post-Office at New York, N. Y., as second class matter. Copyright, 1918, by R. R. Bowker Co. 
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INDUSTRIAL BLDG. 67 TAYLOR ST. 24 NOBLE COURT 
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The National Library Bindery Company | 
Rebinds books and pamphlets and binds magazines in the most | 2 


durable, economical and attractive styles for Public Libraries 
throughout the Nation. 
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BOOK DISPLAY 
HOLDER 


A book circulation accelerator. Place it on the 
central loan desk and watch it work. When 
worth-while readable books are returned, either 
fiction or non-fiction, put them, one after the 
other, on the Book Display Holder. Patrons will 
borrow books almost as fast as the librarian can : 
put them up for exhibit. ere 


Holder is made of heavy stock covered with an attractive shade of dark 
green paper. The label “Have You Read This?” is printed in black ink on buff 
paper, making a very artistic combination with the green. Equipped with a 
firm easel back, the holder will accommodate books either octavo or quarto in 
size. 

$ .55 6 Holders 
Express paid. 


GAYLORD BROS., Syracuse, N. Y. 


FERNAND NATHAN, Publisher 
16 rue des Foseés St. Jacques, Paris 


*“ PEDAGOGIE VECUE” (a complete and practical manual) by Mr. Ch. Charrier, 
Inspector for Elementary Schools at Paris; preface by Ferdinand Buisson, ancient pro- 
fessor of Educational Sciences at the University of Paris. This book will take a promi- 
nent place in pedagogical literature. Its author had a chief preoccupation: to place mas- 
ters in the very difficulties of their profession, and never to hide these difficulties to them; 
but he endeavours, and quite successfully, to help them towards a solution guided by a 
long experience. So, this book is really a practical one and masters of every land may 
have a great interest to make theirs Mr. Charrier’s suggestions. 


Only a Limited Number Left 
S3.00 net 


A much needed bibliography for 
every Public Library, particularly 
this year in view of the many price 
changes in publishers’ catalogs. 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


| Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
II The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City 


CHIVERS BINDING 
for Public Libraries 


NEW BOOKS 

True economy in binding is not in its first cost—but in the number of issues it will 
serve while the books last in a clean and sound condition. 

Chivers’ binding helps books to serve from twenty-five to fifty more issues than any 
other binding. The saving effected is not only on the binding, but also in the cost of 
the volume. 

Books bound in Chivers’ methods never require rebinding and are available for 


constant use. 
OLD BOOKS REBOUND 


The rebinding of books in Chivers’ methods insures permanence, that is, the book 
is bound so that it will last intact as long as the pages are clean enough for service. 


MAGAZINE BINDING 


Chivers also makes a specialty of Magazine Binding. Magazines done in Chivers’ 
methods are better sewed, are bound in better materials, are pleasanter to handle, and 
are better looking than any other bindings. 

Catalog of twelve thousand selected books sent free to Public Libraries. 

Are you on our mailing list? If not, you are missing our special lists of new 


fiction and replacements. 


: CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 
grt-913 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF R. R. BOWKER CO. 
Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


The Publishers’ Weekly 


Recognized as the pqprosnqeative journal of the 

blishing and bookselling interests in the United 
tates. Contains full weekly record of American 
publications, with monthly cumulations; all the 
news of interest concerning the book trade, lists 
of “Books Wanted” and “Books for Sale” (an 
advertising feature which booktrade subscribers may 
use without charge to the extent of so lines per year 
under each heading), etc., etc. Subscriptions, 
$5.00 a year; to foreign countries, $6.00 a year. 


The Book Review 


Reprinted from Tue Pustisners’ Weexty suppie- 
ments and special numbers and issued in editiwns 
of not less than one hundred copies with the 
dealer's imprint, and constituting a retail bocksell- 
ing publication to draw trade. Issued for each 
month of the year excepting July and August. 
Send for specimen copies and terms. 


The American Educational List 


Contains a price-list of the text-books in use in the 
United States, alphabetically by author's 
or editor's name, and a detailed subject-index re- 
ferring from each specific subject to authors of 
books on that subject. (Published annually.) 
8vo, leatherette, so cents. 


The Publishers’ Trade List Annual 


Contains the latest catalogues of upward of 400 
American publishers, contributed by themselves 
and arranged alphabetically by the firm-name 
with smaller lists, fully indexed, in the front o 
the volume. Indispensable to every one who has 
any interest in the sale or purchase of current 
books. Large 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


American Booktrade Manual, 1918 


Containing the Review of the Booktrade, direc- 
tories o Publishers and Booksellers in the 
United States, and a list of booksellers in Canada; 
lists of trade papers and organizations, etc., etc. 
8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


The American Catalog Series 


All volumes covering 1876 to 185 are out of print. 

1895-1900. Quarto, half morocco, $15.00. 

1900-1904. Part I. Containing the short title record 

of five years in a single alphabet. 8vo, half 
morocco, $7.50. 
Part if, Containing the full title Weekly 
Record material of Tus Pustisuers’ Weexty 
in a separate alphabet for each year. 8vo, 
half morocco, $7.50. 

1905-1907. Part I. 8vo. half morocco. ........$7.50 

1g0s-1907. Part II. 8vo. half morocco, ....... 6.00 


1908-1910. half morocco, 10.00 


The Library Journal 


Chiefly devoted to library economy and bibliog- 
raphy. Published monthly. Subscription, $400 a 
year; single numbers, 35 cents, 


The American Library Annual (Succee: 
ing the Annual Library Index) 


Volumes for 1911-12, 1912-13, 1913-14, 1914-15 
1915-16, 1916-17, and 1917-18, 8vo, cloth, $5.00 each 


English Catalogue of Books (4 2712!) 
Containing a complete list of all the books pub- 
lished in Great Britain and Ireland in the calendar 
year, with index to subjects. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Reference Catalogue of Current 
Literature, 1913 (Latest issued) 


(London, J. Whitaker & Sons, Ltd.) 3 vols. 
bound in half leather, $6. 


Directory of Book Publishers 


in the United States (in American Booktrade 
Manual. $5). 


Directory of Booksellers 
in the principal towns of the United States and 
— (in “The American Booktrade Manual.” 
5.00). 


Private Book Collectors in the 
United States 


A list of 2300 names, with each collector’s special- 
ties mentioned. Limited to 250 numbered copies 
8vo, cloth, $10.00. 


Directory of Public Libraries 


in the United States and Canada, with data con 
cerning over 3,500 of the more important ones (in 
“The American Library Annual,” 1917-18, $5.00). 


The Profession of Bookselling 


A handbook of practical hints for the apprentice 
and bookseller, By A. Growott, late managing- 
editor of Tue Pusttsuers’ Weexty. Three parts 
8vo, boards, each, $2.00; complete in one volume, 
half leather, $7.50, 


State Publications 


A provisional list of the offical publications of the 
several States of the United States from their 
organization. Compiled under the editorial direction 
of R. Bowker. Part 1: New England States. 
Part a: North Central States. Part 3: Western 
States and Territories. Part 4: Southern States. 
The four parts bound in one vol., half morocco, 


$12.00; the four in ae covers, $10.00 for 
the set. (Not sold separately.) 
Publications of Societies 


A provisional list of the yo = of American 
scientific, literary and other societies, from their 
organization. Compiled under the editorial direc- 
tion of R. R. Bowxer. Schedules nearly 1000 %0- 
cieties issuing and gives title-entries 
of all their publications, as far as data could be 
obtained from the societies and from libraries. 8vo, 
paper, $2.50. 


241 W.37th ST. R. R. BOWKER CO. NEW YORK 
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Your Readers of YIDDISH 
and RUSSIAN books can be 
told that the library has books 


for them, through our 


RUSSIAN 


and 


YIDDISH 
Library Signs 


Price 10 cents each 


Simple rules on care of 
books, time kept, etc., in 
these languages 


75 cents per hundred 


Democrat Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 


FILING 


AS AN ASSET TO 
LIBRARIANS 


ABOUT 12% of our students 


are librarians or women with 
library training. 

We have some interesting re- 
cords of what has been accomplish- 
ed for students of this variety. 

Instruction in day and evening 
classes and by correspondence. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FILING 
Singer Building :: New York 
OR 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
: OF FILING. :: 
o10 Chestnut St. s ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF FILING 
Little Building :: Boston, .s. 


Ideal for Writing 


Library Index Cards 


No bent or broken, mussed or dirty 
cards when typing is done on the versa- 
tile Hammond Multiplex. The small 
cards are flat all the time they are in 
the machine. This feature was most 
carefully worked out especially for 
library work. 


Instant Change of Type 
365 different arrangements 
of types and languages 


Two sets of type always in the machine 


No Other Typewriter 
Can Do This-- 


Vertical dcribt - private tettere. 
Medium Roman-general letters. 
Italic = emphasizing. 

Special GOTHIC CLEAN CUT 

Larce Gothic - sermons, lectures. 
Lerse Roman - sermons, lectures. 
Prictetype - new, attractive 


Type versatility and other features 
make the Hammond Multiplex unex- 
celled for loose-leaf work, form writing 
or correspondence. 


No light or heavy type impressions 


because of the automatically controlled 
type stroke, 


A NEW 
PORTABLE 


Condensed Aluminum 
Only 11 Pounds 
Full Capac ty 
‘‘Many Typewriters in One 


” 


Inquire at once about special proposition 


THE HAMMOND 


TYPEWRITER CO. 
602 East 69th St., New York City 
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An Illustrated Booklist for Children 
for Popular Distribution 


A list thet is most competently edited, fully illustrated, and with at- 
tractive colored cover. To be sold to libraries at 3c apiece in quantities. 
It should make an ideal list for libraries to give out to parents and 
children as Christmas time approaches. There are 750 titles on 48 
pages of the size of a Publishers’ Weekly. 


The Bookshelf for Boys & Girls 


‘From Nursery Rhyme to Grown up Time 
Cover in Color by MABEL BETSY HILL 


Edited by 
MISS CLARA W. HUNT . 
Supervisor of Children’s Work, Broeklyn Public Library 


MISS SHELDON FLETCHER 
Head of Children’s Department, Newark Public Library 


MR. FRANKLIN MATHIEWS 
Librarian of the Boy Scouts ef America 


More books are given to children in the next two months than in all the rest 
of the year put together. Librarians can do more than any one in helping 
them to get the right books, for parents welcome suggestions that librarians 
make, and a booklist made by these editors will be the best of guides. The at- 
tractive illustrations taken from the books listed make it interesting to children. 


READY FOR DELIVERY NOVEMBER 5TH 
1000 COPIES WITH LIBRARY IMPRINT $30.00 


500 16.00 


Each title has descriptive note and editions of various prices are included. 
Publisher and price is given with each item, but there are no advertising 
pages whatever. The Library's name will be put on the front cover if desired. 


Orders should be sent at once 


R. R. BOWKER CO., 241 W. 37th St., New York 
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Tue great drive for the United War 
Work Campaign will be made during the 
week beginning Nov. 11, and will need a 
“Jong pull, a strong pull and a pull all to- 
gether,” to get the $170,500,000 to be 
raised, which Chairman Rockefeller, of 
New York City, now says needs to be 
raised to $250,000,000 at least, to serve 
fully our largely increased forces abroad! 
Out of this the American Library Asso- 
ciation is to receive the $3,500,000 asked 
for, or that proportion, about two per cent 
of the total realized. Coming after the 
strenuous campaign for the Liberty Loan 
this achievement will not be easy, but the 
generosity of the American public knows 
no bounds, and with the triumphant end 
of the war in nearer perspective, there is 
additional stimulus to raise the required 
amount. If it is said that the end of the 
war is so near that so much money will 
not be needed, the reply should promptly 
be made that much of the service, not least 
the service of books, will be even more 
needed during the season of the peace ne- 
gotiations and pending the return home, 
when our soldier boys will have more leis- 
ure than they want and should have their 
minds and hearts filled with the best that 
can be given them. The A. L. A. is not as 
big as the Y. M. C. A., but its work is pro- 
portionately not less important. It should, 
moreover, be recognized that the librarian 
is peculiarly at the center of affairs and 
has a point of vantage in the local com- 
munity, for in many places, from the great 
metropolis down to the country village, 
the library building focuses attention and 
is a natural center for the combined ef- 
forts. If a local librarian is not asked 
to participate in a joint local organization 
in which he or she may take full part, this 
may be because no such organization has 
been started, and it is then up to the li- 


brarian to see that it is started at once. 
No false modesty should stand in the way, 
and the members of the other organiza- 
tions, especially in the central organization, 
cordially welcome and appreciate library 
co-operation. The local library should also 
be the useful center for the distribution 
of preliminary documents and information 
during the campaign, and library trustees 
will not criticize the librarian who gives 
most of the library time during that week 
to the patriotic service of the drive. How 
much the work abroad heartens our boys is 
shown by Mr. Stevenson's inspiring letter, 
printed on another page. 


Tue Y. M. C. A. is the chief servitor 
among the Seven Sisters of Service, sec- 
ond only to the Red Cross in its splendid 
work. It will surprise many to learn, 
from the facts given elsewhere as to the 
work in France, how much the Y. M. C. A. 
has done in the direct distribution of books 
and in providing editions of text-books 
needed by the boys in France. These fig- 
ures are phenomenal and astonishing and 
creditable in the highest degree to this 
international organization. But each one 
of the seven has done its own splendid 
work, the Salvation Army doing wonderful 
outpost service with the men at the front, 
as perhaps no other organization has done. 
So we may hope that the A. L. A. and each 
and every one of the other organizations 
may work in perfect accord toward the 
great end which they have in common of 
making the boys who represent us at the 
front as safe and comfortable as war con- 
ditions permit and giving them the oppor- 
tunities of development, thru education 
and recreation, which will make them bet- 
ter men and better citizens in the happy 
days when they return home. 

RARELY has any death called forth such 
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affectionate expressions of personal esteem 
as has the passing of William Howard 
Brett. It seems a pity indeed that such 
expressions as constitute the symposium 
of appreciation which is a feature of this 
month’s LiprRaRY JOURNAL, should not have 
been made known to Mr. Brett himself 
during his lifetime. He won the respect 
of all by his effective work, and the love 
of all by his lovable character. No man 
could have a better monument than these 
loving words of praise. Yet a monument 
of another kind his memory should also 
have, and it is a happy suggestion that 
some library in France, which can be of 
service during the war and which can be 
made of permanent usefulness to our 
French brethren after the war, should be 
his physical memorial. Nothing would 
have pleased him more, for his ardent de- 
sire to be of personal service looked for- 
ward beyond the great and perhaps larger 
service he was actually doing at Newport 
News, to come into personal touch with 
the war and its needs thru work on the 
actual soil of France. It is proposed, 
therefore, that a library at one of the fur- 
lough and rest places, as Aix-les-Bains, 
should be made the Brett Memorial Li- 
brary, first, as a library of books in Eng- 
lish for our soldiers, and thereafter as a 
library of French literature and American 
books for a French local constituency. 
This would be the more fitting because it 
would help to give stimulus to the move- 
ment for popular libraries already under 
way in France by providing a public li- 
brary on the American plan with the dis- 
tinguished American name of an ex-presi- 
dent of the A. L. A. 


“A LITTLE nonsense now and then is 
relished by the wisest men’’—such as li- 
brarians. In fact, more than one “learned 
society” has its inner circle of fun-makers 
who introduce an element of light-hearted 
gaiety. The British Society of Antiquaries 
once appointed a committee to find the 
site of the ancient Roman city of Novio- 
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magus and the learned gentlemen and their 
feminine folk had so good a time in 


ing it that they resolved always to seek 
and never to find, and thus the order of 
Noviomagians had its start. Similarly. 


within the American Library Association 
there has been that noteworthy body, th 
Congress of Librarians, whose seven mem- 
bers associated under that august name at 
the Atlanta Exposition, kept up their or- 
ganization for a considerable time, disport- 
ing themselves on the first Saguenay expe- 
dition under the shadow of habitant hats, 
with the assistant of the official photog- 
rapher and the Rabble. During the second 
expedition to England, the Holie Allie- 
ance, etc., etc., was formed by four 
stretches of the truth with intent to de- 
ceive their fellow-members, which has re- 
mained the most select and exclusive of 
all library associations. From the Lake 
Placid meeting of the New York State 
Library Association there emerged a body, 
less’ select to be sure but more impressive 
in quantity, the Nondescript Alumni As- 
sociation, which, at its initial dinner, 
quite eclipsed in dignity of bearing and 
hilarity of joy the outdistanced and over- 
whelmed contingents of the several library 
schools. Long life to the Nondescript 
Alumni Association and may its shadow 
and its fun never grow less! 


A PICTURE postcard is a publicity medium 
of great value and yet in a large proportion 
of towns, even where the Carnegie library is 
one of the notable features of the town, one 
looks in vain at hotels and postcard shops 
for the library picture. Some of the larger 
libraries have made a specialty, as has the 
new Harvard Library, of sets of postcards 
showing exterior and interior views, which 
can be purchased at the library. But even 
in this case such postcards are not to be 
found at the shops. To assure the pub- 
lication of a postcard sometimes means 
the ordering of a specific number of copies, 
but these may well be utilized by having 
them on sale at the library counter. 
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THE DREAM OF TOMUS* 


By Witt1aM F. Yust, Librarian, Rochester Public Library, and President, New York 


Tuts so-called President’s Address is 
like a dream in at least two respects. It is 
short and somewhat fantastic. The intro- 
duction is a biographical sketch of the 
House of Tomus. 

Coincident with the first record of human 
history there originated in Assyria or 
thereabouts a remarkable tribe. For many 
years they were few in number owing to 
great travail in reproduction. Only on rare 
occasions and in the presence of strong 
guards did they expose themselves to human 
gaze. They moved in exclusive circles, 
especially among the literati, the prophets 
and seers. But wherever they went they 
began to build an aristocracy of the mind. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century 
a specialist discovered a method whereby 
their reproduction, hitherto long and la- 
borious, was made short and simple and 
painless. This discovery produced radical 
and far-reaching changes in the history of 
the tribe and of the world. Immediately 
there began a widening of the thoughts of 
men and a new birth of literature. 

The tribe now increased rapidly, and 
with the increase came a development of 
numerous characteristics. Among these 
were: First, Specialization. Most of them 
had a hobby. Each informed himself 
thoroly on one subject, thought and talked 
of nothing else, and commanded respect 
accordingly. A few prided themselves on 
the many subjects of which they had a very 
limited knowledge, but had it so well or- 
dered that it could be instantly produced, 
which gave them also a good standing in 
society. 

Another trait was silence and self con- 
trol. Tho ever ready, they never spoke 
unless spoken to. But when approached 
they had a happy faculty for adapting 
themselves to the moods of man, bringing 
“for his gayer hours a voice of gladness 
and a smile and an eloquence of beauty 
and gliding into his darker musings with 


* President’s address, read before the New York 
Library Association at Lake Placid, Sept. 23, 1918. 


Library Association, 1917-18 


a mild and healing sympathy that steals 
way their sharpness ere he is aware.” 
Long life was one of their cherished 

hopes. They soon discovered among their 


patrons also a deep seated longing for im- 


mortality. By fostering this hope and 
buoying this belief they extended their 
power over men. Indeed by devoting 


themselves to the treatment of immortal 
themes they themselves become immortal. 

Early in their evolution they showed 
the usual tendency to divide into groups. 
A few words regarding the chief divisions 
will serve to identify them. 

First came those who devoted them- 
selves to language, on which the very ex- 
istence of the whole tribe depended. They 
dealt with the medium employed by all 
the others. A numerous body of them 
divided the whole world into sections large 
and small, and furnished information about 
each part. A small group whose watch- 
word was the love of wisdom concerned 
itself with the fundamentals of thought 
and belief. 

Another dealt with the relations of hu- 
man beings toward one another. A neigh- 
boring group emphasized the dependence 
of human beings upon a higher power, 
which gave them unusual influence over 
whole nations. 

An inquisitive and active group was con- 
stantly prying into the mysteries and se- 
crets of nature, exposing her ways and 
formulating her laws. The application of 
these laws for the service of man and the 
resulting activities consumed the entire at- 
tention of a sixth group. 

Many indeed were they which devoted 
themselves to the cultivation of the beau- 
tiful in all its forms in nature and in the 
works of man’s hand and his mind and his 
spirit. 

A final group spent all its time in making 
careful record of the achievements of men. 

Thus while they essayed every subject 
in the universe, they did everything with 
an eye single to its effect upon man. A 
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human atmosphere was essential to their 


life and purpose and they were vigorous 
and virile in proportion to the intellectual 
progress of mankind. 

But the farther man advanced the faster 
this tribe increased. Millions were still 
born or perished for want of nourishment. 
Other millions lived but a day, a month, 
or a year. And yet not a leaf fluttered 
to the ground without making its contri- 
bution to the evolution of the tribe. The 
very death of these countless millions made 
possible those giant figures among them 
which stand as beacon lights of the world 
for all time, 

Among these giants was Tomus, in the 
prime of life, stately and strong, a real 
super-son of his tribe. He was a dreamer 
of dreams as well as a worker. It was in 
one of these visions that his consciousness 
of power led him to declare, “I will or- 
ganize for world dominion. I will draft 
into my service the learned professions. 

“T will begin with the minister because 
of the reverence and respect in which he 
is held. I will furnish him treatises, mod- 
els, texts, illustrations, anecdotes, thought, 
yea even sermons. By spending long hours 
with him in seclusion and meditation I 
will lead him to link me with the plan of 
divine sovereignty and place upon me the 
stamp, ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ This will 
ally me with Providence and bring me 
close to men while they are in the attitude 
of devotion. This will promote the cause 
of religion in philosophy, literature, art, 
and science, it will exalt the ministry and 
magnify me. 

“I will be a friend’to the teacher. I 
will call him and instruct him how to bend 
the twig and incline the tree. I will give 
him a broad outlook, a deep insight, and 
a strong uplift. He will pay me homage, 
and this will lead his pupil to love me and 
adore the printed page. 

“He will develop the habit of reliance 
on me. He will lay the foundation for my 
forts. He will build the highway for my 
future triumphant march. 

“I will go with the pupil when he leaves 
the teacher, go with him to his home, to 
his business, wherever he goes I will go 
and stick closer than a brother. Thus by 
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taking possession of the youthful mind and 
heart I will become forever fortified in the 
citadel of the soul. 

“I will form a league with the lawyer 
to promote the formulation and preserva- 
tion of rules of conduct. Together we will 
circumscribe the actions of men and safe- 
guard life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Thru magna chartas, declarations of 
independence, constitutions, and _legisla- 
tive acts we will protect the people against 
tyrants and against one another. The an- 
alysis, interpretation, and application of 
this vast body of laws will form a profound 
system of jurisprudence which only a few 
can fathom. Our position as containers 
and keepers of the law will be impregnable. 

“I will be a partner to the physician. 
Together we will serve as guardians of 
the public health. Our motto will be 
‘Health and strength in all its fullness 
and joy. We will acquaint the people 
with the constitution, development and care 
of their bodies. For tactical purposes we 
will divide into various camps, which may 
bewilder our friends, but it will do the 
same for our enemies. 

“In health people will be indifferent to 
us and we shall need to go to them; in 
sickness they will come to us. Suffering 
will drive them to us and the promise and 
prospect of relief will make them our will- 
ing servants. 

“So far I have spoken only of my non- 
commissioned officers. My commissioned 
officers shall be the librarians, a group se- 
lected for their allegiance to the House of 
Tomus, their knowledge of its inherent 
superiority and innate right to rule, its 
long and honorable history, its present 
wide-spread power, and its future plans 
for world dominion. 

“I will establish schools where these 
commissioned officers shall be trained in 
strategy and tactics as well as in the art 
of peaceful penetration. For in my cam- 
paign every legitimate method known to 
civilized nations is to be employed. 

“I will establish a fort in every city 
and town in the land and put one of these 
officers in charge, who will proclaim me as 
the Head of the spiritual and intellectual 
forces at work in human society. This fort 
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is to be the dominating influence in its 
territory. The officer in command as my 
official representative will be responsible 
for the attitude of citizens toward the 
rule of the fort. That attitude is to be 
one of enthusiastic allegiance in return for 
services rendered. 

“The officer will co-operate with every 
agency which makes for progress. He will 
so marshal my forces that they will grow 
stronger from generation to generation un- 
til I am absolutely supreme in the affairs 
of men.” 

At this point Tomus was suddenly chal- 
lenged by an enemy emerging from the 
darkness, saying, “Who art thou, with this 
bold plan to place the world under the rule 
of a Bibliocracy?” Tomus replied: 

“I am the recorder of the ages. 

“I speak every language under the sun 
and enter every corner of the earth. 

“I bring information, inspiration and 
recreation to all mankind. 

“I am the enemy of ignorance and slav- 
ery, the ally of enlightenment and liberty. 

“IT am always ready to commune with 
man, to quicken his being, to spur him on, 
to show him the way. 

“T treat all persons alike, regardless of 
race, color, creed or condition. 

“I have power to stretch man’s vision, 
to deepen his feeling, to better his business 
and to enrich his life. 

“I am a true friend, a wise counsellor 
and a faithful guide. 

“I am silent as gravitation, pliant and 
powerful as the electric current and endur- 
ing as the everlasting hills. 

“T am the Book.” 


BOOKS FOR THE POILUS—AN IN- 
FORMAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


LrpraRIANs and all other book lovers will 
be interested in the account given by Mil- 
dred Aldrich in “On the edge of the war 
zone” of the way she came to supply books 
to the poilus in her vicinity. The affection 
she felt for these boys—they were little 
more—shows thru the lines, and it is easy 
to understand how the home of the “Amer- 
ican lady who would lend the soldiers 
books” became a Mecca for them. 
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“Amélie called up that there was ‘un 
petit soldat’ at the door,” she writes. “I 
went downstairs and found a mere young- 
ster, with a sergeant’s stripe. . 

“This boy looked prosperous, and in no 
need of anything but kind words in Eng- 
lish. He did not even need cigarettes. 
But I saw him turn his eyes frequently 
towards the library, and it occurred to me 
that he might want something to read. I 
asked him if he did, and you should have 
seen his eyes shine—and he wanted Eng- 
lish at that, and beamed all over his face at 
a heap of illustrated magazines. 

“The result was, early the next morning 
two more of them arrived—a tall six- 
footer, and a smaller chap. It was Sunday 
morning, and they had real, smiling Sun- 
day faces on. The smaller one addressed 
me in very good English, and told me that 
the sergeant had said that there was an 
American lady who is willing to lend the 
soldiers books. So I let them loose in the 
library, and they bubbled, one in English 
and the other in French, while they revelled 
in the books. 

“In the meantime they had decided what 
they wanted for books. The English- 
speaking French lad wanted either Shake- 
speare or Milton, and as I laid the books 
on the table for him, he told his comrade 
who the two authors were, and promised 
to explain it all to him, and there wasn’t 
a sign of show-off in it either. As for the 
Child of the Regiment, he wanted a Bal- 
zac, and when I showed him where they 
were, he picked out ‘Eugénie Grandet,’ and 
they both went away happy. 

“I don’t need to tell you that when the 
news spread that there were books in the 
house on the hilltop, that could be borrowed 
for the asking, I had a stream of visitors. ... 

“Tt was exactly four in the afternoon, 
March 18, 1917, that the news came that 
the French had pierced the line at Soissons 
—just in front of us—and only a quarter 
of an hour later that the assemblage gen- 
eral was sounded and the 118th ordered 
‘sac au dos’ at half-past six. 

“For half an hour there was a rush up 
the hill—boys bringing me back my books, 
coming to shake hands and present me 
with little souvenirs.” 
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THE BOOK—IN 


WORLD-WIDE USE AND INTER- 


NATIONAL CO-ORDINATION AFTER THE WAR 


By Paut OTLet* 


For twenty years great efforts have 
been made in several countries to obtain 
international co-operation in the field of 
Publication, Information, Bibliography and 
Documentation. The International Con- 
gress of Librarians and Bibliographers be- 
longs to this movement. The International 
Institute of Bibliography founded in Brus- 
sels in 1895 was constituted especially to 
elaborate and propagate schemes of in- 
formation aygd methods adopted by the sec- 
ond of these Congresses, and to furnish a 
center for the works made in co-operation. 

It had large results in this way. The 
work has been described often. It is suf- 
ficient to remember here these facts: (a) 
A concrete program of organization was 
drawn up and extended to all the branches 
and functions of Books and Bibliography. 
(6) A comprehensive international code 
was elaborated for the work, containing 
principles and rules, and fixing the first 
elements for standardization. (c) A uni- 
versal classification was adopted and 
adapted for indexing the several kinds 
of collections and indexes (the Decimal 
classification expanded). (d) A universal 
bibliographical Repertorium was elaborat- 
ed as manuscript, containing eleven million 
cards in 1914, classified by authors and sub- 
jects. (e¢) An international encyclopedic 
library, with scientific and technical ar- 
chives, was founded and comprises already 
the collections of about forty international 
associations. (f) A large co-operative 
movement was organized for the adoption 
of these methods and the centralization and 
exchange of books, and governmental help 
began to be required. 

The war suddenly interrupted this big 
~*M, Otlet has been the general secretary of the 
Institut International de Bibliograhpie at Brussels 
since its establishment in 1895 during a first Inter- 
national ongress of organizations and individuals in- 
terested in the production, preservation, and utiliza- 
tion of the Book. He has labored unceasingly for the 
advancement of this end, and even during the past 
four years, when exiled from his native land by the 
German occupation of Belgium, he has continued to 
work and plan for the further development and per- 


fect'on of international co-operation in the field of the 


Book. 


»vement. The International Institute, in 
a country actually occupied in a criminal 
way by the Germans, is in Brussels, chosen 
as the international center for a great many 
institutions, founded co-operatively by sev- 
eral nations, just because of Belgium's 

feguarded neutrality! Delusion! 
the last months new efforts have beer 
abroad by the directors of the Institu 
enlarge the previous organization a 
adapt it to the new conditions of the world 

It appears clearly now 
the nations who actua 
Allies, will give an organic structur 


that after the war 
lly constitute the 


their relations. League of Nations, Leag 
of Peace, or Society of Nations, whate, 
may be the name or the form of this 

ganization, one fact remains certain: m 


co-operation, more co-ordination, more cet 

tralization will exist between America, Eng 

land, France, Italy, Belgium and Russia 

all the fields of private and publ c life, 

tellectual as well as political and econom 

ical. The book, in all its forms (volumes 


serials, magazines, books, newspapers, of 
ficial and public documents, commercial lit- 
erature, etc.), will become more and mor 
the necessary medium of such intercours: 
This demands an interallied organization 
for the book. This means: common collec 
tions of printed matter, common catalogs, 
bibliographies and indexes, common books 
for reference, digests and encyclopedias 
common rules for publication and classi 
fication, common services for exchange, 
loans and reproductions. 

Therefore propaganda has been started 
anew to the end that the organizations and 
services created during the war may adopt 
the recommendations of the previous inter- 
national conferences. The following are 
new developments in this respect: 

(1) In France the bibliographical prob- 
lem was put recently before the Engineer- 
ing Congress (Congrés Général du Génie 
Civil, Paris, March, 1918) which, consider- 
ing all the questions arising from the war, 
including those of technical information 
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(2) In England, the Ltbrary \ssoci- le wa ermany monopoil 


ation has again considered the matter. Dur- I arge measure in ti 
the war the Association has been pu 


ing 


lishing in the London Athenacum a subject 
index to periodicals, classed by 


rsal system. Good w rk 
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use of technical literature. 
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(6) In Rome the International Institute 
of Agriculture continues to publish its propaganda liter 
splendid work, tl irvey of agronomic | services need and prod 
publications. Its catalog is issued on the 
basis of the decimal classification. Its li- 
brary 


1S ife 
govern- 
is managed as an international ex- ment villi find ne wa) dapt these 
change receiving more than 2000 interest- 
ing agricultural periodicals. What Rome 


does, may be extended to other international their interchange im 


works of 
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nnection with the 
sociations, which must be interested in | ner branches of the bool 


ind documenta- 
bibliographical work. 
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civil,” and article on the same, in Géme civil, . } a 
saat -es and their most valuable data to 

thruout any country the 
thru official publications. 


“Rapport du G néral Sibert 


*Paul Otlet La réorganization du Catalogue iter 
national de la littérature scientifique. Revue générale 
des Sciences, Paris, April, 1918 
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(11) The governments have also cre- 
ated and supported war museums which 
contain large collections of printed matter 
(London, Paris, Rome). What shall be 
their relations in the future? All these 
museums have the same field—The World 
War. It is to be presumed that under ar- 
rangements between the allied governments 
for an international history of this great 
war, these museums and collections will 
become a basis for such work. We must 
remember that the greatest medical library 
of the world, the Library of the Surgeon- 
General's Office in Washington, was created 
in connection with the medical history of 
the Americar Civil War. 

(12) Unity in military control and in 
the production of munitions; common han- 
dling of economic resources (food and 
other) and of their distribution; unity of 
diplomatic front, and a more and more 
concerted action between the Allies, have 
made necessary a free exchange of laws, 
regulations, public and administrative docu- 
ments. This kind of work was initiated 
years ago by the Smithsonian Institution. 
It now needs further extension and regula- 
tion on a larger and broader base. The 
more advanced views expressed on the ex- 
change question are now up to date.’ 

(13) The war connections have brought 
great changes in the old bureaucratic sys- 
tem. Office efficiency is required and this 
means work accomplished in inverse ratio 
to expenditure of time, effort, material. 
The principles of efficiency existing in in- 
dustry are now extended to public serv- 
ices. But administration is only possible 
with written paper. Thus methods of deal- 
ing with written paper (editing, distribu- 
tion, indexing, filing, digesting) have be- 
come of vital importance. On the other 
hand, administration can not be kept apart 
from knowledge; more and more scientific 
information must be utilized by every 
branch of the public service. Therefore, 
the need exists of a unified method applic- 
able alike to manuscripts and books. 

The facts being as stated, the present 
aim must be to co-ordinate all these move- 
ments immediately. The Allies have 
brought together all their resources of 


*See “Actes du Congrés mondial des Associations 
internationales.” 
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men, money and material, and they declare 
that they will co-operate in the same spirit 
after the war. Why may it not be the 
same with the intellectual resources, the 
resources which are contained in the books, 
periodicals, newspapers, official documents, 
information sources of all kinds? For such 
a work of progress and civilization, all 
the fundamental elements are ready. We 
have programs, a preliminary organization, 
rules for work, and in all our countries big 
collections and men of good will. But if 
we have the players, the instruments and 
the arrangement of parts necessary to form 
an orchestra, we also need a leader. 

Private and co-operative initiatives are 
not sufficient. We want a governmental 
initiative. What will America propose? 
How will its government act in this direc- 
tion? Who can press it to act? The 
American Library Association, the Library 
of Congress, the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Information Branches of the military 
and civil services? 

The ideal unity of collecting, indexing 
and diffusing human knowledge becomes 
necessary to maintain economy of thought 
and action, both in peace and war. All 
that has been done, or rightly proposed, 
must now culminate in a great and happy 
achievement. 

This is the hour of co-operation to win 
the war. But tomorrow in every country 
there will dawn the day of co-operation 
to reconstruct life and society. President 
Wilson has given the support of America to 
the old aspirations for world organiza- 
tion. He formally proposes, as the final 
object of the war, to establish a Society 
of Nations. How can this be formed if 
a political society and even an economic 
one is not based on an intellectual society? 
And how can intellectual relation exist if 
scientific management and international co- 
operation do not direct the production, con- 
servation, circulation and utilization of the 
Book ?* 


*See Paul Otlet. Les problémes internationaux et 
la guerre. Paris: Rousseau, 1916.—La_ constitution 
mondiale de la Société des Nations. Paris: Crés, 
1917.—Transformations dans l'appareil bibliographique 
des sciences. Revue scientifique, Paris, [?], 1918.— 
L’information et la documentation au service de 
l'irdustrie. Bullétin de la Société d’ Encouragement 
a l'industrie nationale, Paris, juin, 1918.—Le traite- 
ment de la littérature scientifique, Revue generale de 
Science, Paris [in press].—La Société intellectuelle de 
Nations, Scientia, Milan [in press]. 
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WILLIAM HOWARD BRETT: 


BOYHOOD DAYS 

Tue little village of Braceville, Ohio, 
was the scene of the brief experiment of 
one of the Fourierist societies, the Trum- 
bull Phalanx, which was formed in 1844 
with one hundred and fifty members and 
was closed in 1848 because of the admis- 
sion of unsuitable persons, and of sickness 
in the community. 

It was here that William Howard Brett 
was born in 1846,—the eldest child of 
Morgan Lewis and Jane Brokaw Brett. 
Morgan Lewis Brett was reared in New 
York state, but was of an old New Eng- 
land family, John Alden being one of his 
ancestors; his wife was born in Ohio, of 
Virginian parentage. He, from all ac- 
counts, appears to have been a quiet, high- 
minded, gentle-mannered idealist. Mrs. 
Brett, I knew as a bird-like little old lady 
who seemed to radiate happiness; as a 
young woman she must have been a bundle 
of cheerful, practical energy. 

The young couple were disappointed in, 
perhaps disillusioned by, the Phalanx, and 
soon withdrew from its membership and 
moved to the larger town of Warren, near- 
by, which was to be the family home for 
about twenty-six years; and here William 
Howard Brett grew up in the simple, 
wholesome, small-town environment and 
school life of that period. 

Mr. Brett’s younger and only living sis- 
ter remembers him first as a merry, teas- 
ing brother. She recalls her mother’s 
statement that William learned to read 
early, without any instruction, and “before 
she knew it.” 

Mr. W. C. Cochran of Cincinnati, a 
school-mate and life-long friend, one of the 
speakers at the memorial session of the 
Ohio Library Association on Oct. 2, gave 
some most interesting reminiscences of 
Mr. Brett’s boyhood and school life which 
it is hoped will soon be available in print. 
He told of the ease with which Will Brett 
got his lessons, of his retentive memory, 
of his youthful pastimes and active inter- 
ests. 

Undoubtedly among the most important 
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formative influences in the young boy’s life 
were Mr. W. N. Porter and his book store. 
This little shop was around the corner 
from the Brett home, and the small boy 
soon found a short cut thru the back way. 
Mr. Porter was himself a man of fine 
character, and of student tastes, who evi- 
dently became interested in the little lad 
and discerned at least some of his unusual 
qualities. William early became Mr. Por- 
ter’s errand boy after school hours, and 
when at fourteen or fifteen he left school 
to try various kinds of work it was not 
long before he became a clerk for Mr. 
Porter; thereafter for the next twelve or 
thirteen years he spent long periods in this 
book store, and it became a family pleasan- 
try that “whenever Will had nothing else 
to do, Mr. Porter would always take him 
back.” Work there was not too strenuous 
to allow of much poring over the contents 
of the shelves, and many a lengthy dis- 
cussion of books with his employer friend, 
and with the bookish frequenters of the 
place, all of whom were attracted to him. 

Shortly before leaving school he made 
his first essay at librarianship. Mr. Coch- 
ran writes: “In my recent historical stu- 
dies, my attention has been called to a 
movement in the Ohio Legislature to legal- 
ize and establish school libraries, in which 
movement Prof. James Monroe, then a 
Representative in the Legislature from 
Lorain County, afterwards a Member of 
Congress for some fourteen years, took 
the lead. This was in 1858-9. A library 
was installed in the Warren High School 
in 1859 or 1860. In the latter year, Mr. 
Brett, then fourteen years old, was in- 
stalled as librarian, and remained as such 
until he left school to work for a living. 
At the age of 14 I was installed as his 
successor. How many 14-year-old boys 
are employed as librarians at the present 
day? He knew every book in the library, 
its place on the shelves, and what it con- 
tained between its covers. He knew also, 
just who had a particular volume when 
it was not in its place on the shelves. 
There was no such thing as a card catalog, 
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or a charging system, and each librarian 
devised his own methods for keeping track 
of the books. The salary was the fines 
and hence the librarian drew no salary.” 
One of Miss Brett's vivid recollections 
of her brother is of his sitting up reading 
aloud to her mother night after mght as 
she sat at her sewing, after the rest of 
the family had retired, and he has him- 
sel poken also of reading aloud much 
father in the latter’s last years. 
Despite his mother’s Southern allegiance, 
the opening of Civil War hostilities stirred 
all of his Northern fighting blood, and he 
repeatedly endeavored to get into the army 
before he was old enough to be accepted. 
One can imagine the wrathful impatience 
of the slender blonde youngster at the re- 
peated admonition of the local recruiting 


agent, “Willy, you go right back home to 


your mother, where you belong.” He ran 


away from home to enlist at the Columbus 
Barracks, but was not accepted, and it 
was not until the last year of the war that 
he finally succeeded in getting into the 
army as a bugler or a drummer with the 
“hundred day men,” but in his first engage- 
ment he exchanged his instrument for a 
musket and engaged in the fight. He was 
captured by Morgan’s raiders and taken 


] ter he guarded prison- 


thru Kentucky. La 
ers at Johnson's Island—and served in 
the Shenandoah Valley attached to head- 
quarters as orderly and dispatch rider. The 
official records list him in the 196th Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry. His interest in war 
history was so keen that it seemed in- 
evitable that ‘two of his sons should train 
for the army in the peaceful years when 
few Americans were thinking of war and 
that they should now be making records 
in France as Lieutenant Colonel and Major, 
whil 


his youngest son is a First Lieutenant. 


e his son-in-law ranks as Captain and 
Mr. Brett's fighting spirit was always a 
surprise to those who knew him as the 
gentlest and most tender-hearted of men. 

After the war he went back to work 
but began thinking about a career, and 
by the fall of 1868 he had saved enough 
money to enter the University of Michi- 
gan as a medical student; he soon decided, 
however, to change his course to the regu- 
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lar academic studies, which he pursued 
there that year. He spent another 
Western Reserve, then located at | 
Ohio, but lack of funds prevented his 
pleting his college course. In 1894 H 
College conferred on him an_ honorary 
Master's Degree. 

Along in the seven 
began to notice an unsually well-inform 
unusually obliging and helptul young man 
the Cobb and Andrews b ok Store, for it 
was there that Mr. Brett settled down to 
definite regular work in the book bu 
Miss Mary Frances Isom of Portland, is o 


of the many people who have recent! 
me how they used to wait around 
old store, ostensibly browsing until M: 
Brett was free to wait on them, as 1 
else ever gave them such service as 

In 1879 he married Miss Alice L. Allen o 
Cleveland, and founded his own hon 
Mrs. Brett and five children, all now ma 
ried, and six grand-children, survive | 
Several of us who have worked with M 
Brett so long in the library have watched 


the growth and development of that f 


at our staff memoria! service at which 
President and Vice-President of the Li- 
brary Board, and Allen Brett were 
eakers, the latter told of many little 
mate experiences with his father, it seemed 
uite the most fitting and the most com- 
rorting service possible. 

My own acquaintance with Mr. 
dates from the time when I was a small 
virl in his sister Mary’s Sunday School 
class at the Franklin Circle Christian 
Church. At that time my brother 
Mrs. Brett’s mother for his teacher, and 
Mr. Brett himself -wi brief period 
the superintendent. His winning person- 
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ality even then attracted us children, and 
we felt that his kinship with our teachers 
as somehow reflected to us. 

In 1884 Mr. John G. White, the present 
honored president of the Cleveland Public 
Library Board, then on the Board and 
president for the first time, saw possibil- 
ities of improving what some one has de- 
scribed as “about the worst library in the 
world,” and when a change of librarians 
was to be made the young man whose 
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made friends among all the book lovers in 
he city. He was elected to the position of 
librarian. It Mr. William H. Brett. 


The Board was entirely ignorant as to 


Was 


qualifications necessary for that office. 
had as hitle idea, but told me that he 
meant to make it a life work and give to 
it all his knowledge and powers and abil- 
ity. For several afterwards we 
studied together the various problems of 
library management and economy, he rapid- 
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vision of its possibilities. 
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Greatest of all of Mr. Brett’s achieve- 
ments is the improvement in the staff. 
When I left the Board few of our assistants 
had as much as a high school education. 
When I came back upon the Board, all of 
the assistants had at least a high school 
education, and most of them were college 
or library school graduates. In the interval 
he had established here a library school. 
Indeed, he had made the library itself, and 
the library service here, a training school 
for librarians. But above all, he had in- 
fused in the whole body of the staff a spirit 
of comradeship and esprit de corps, a de- 
sire to do all possible for the people, pride 
in the library and its power for good, a 
consequent placing of the interests of the 
library above personal advantage and the 
knowledge that they might expect from the 
librarian not merely equal and exact justice, 
but sympathy, advice and a kindly consider- 
ation of all their needs. This was coupled 
with no want of efficiency, no lack of disci- 
pline. 

When I left the Board we were longing 
for some method of learning and utilizing 
the capabilities of each assistant, of getting 
from them their willing best, something 
more than eye service. When I came back 
upon the Board, becoming acquainted, in 
such small part as falls within the purview 
of a trustee, with the daily business of the 
library, I found that Mr. Brett had an exact 
knowledge of the attainments, capabilities 
and disposition of each member of the 
staff; that he shifted them from place to 
place until he found the one which best 
suited, so that many times those who had 
been so incapable'in one place as to make 
them seemingly impossible of retainment, 
when shifted to a position more congenial, 
had not only made good, but shown sur- 
prising power of continued improvement in 
service. 

Others can speak better than I of his 
attainments and skill as a librarian, but we 
members of the Board know better than 
can be know elsewhere, what he has done 
for the library, what he has done for the 
city, what he has done for the citizens. 

Joun G. Wuite, 
President, Board of Trustees, 
Cleveland Public Library. 
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MR. BRETT AS A UNIVERSITY OFFICER 

In the year 1903 Mr. Carnegie gave 
$100,000 to found a Library School in 
Western Reserve University. At once, on 
the acceptance of the gift, a conference 
was had with Mr. Brett regarding the ele- 
ments that should enter into the proposed 
school. In the counsel he gave, were in- 
cluded the great qualities of his character, 
and of his professional training, experience 
and skill. Presently he was made Dean (an 
office which has been for fifteen years co- 
ordinate with the office of director, now 
filled most effectively by Miss Tyler), and 
thru his acceptance of this office the school 
was brought into intimate personal associ- 
ation and working relations with the Pub- 
lic Library system of Cleveland, and the 
School itself became a training field for 
workers in the great system. 

In the counsel which Mr. Brett gave then 
and afterward, and in all the direction of 
the succeeding years, he showed the great 
qualities of character and of administration 
which we have come to respect and to 
admire. Vigilance and intellectual alert- 
ness united with caution; sanity of judg- 
ment joined to warmness of heart; kind- 
ness and appreciation of duty linked with 
a mighty sense of righteousness; a proper 
conception of the justice due himself co- 
operating with a warm desire to help his 
associates, simplicity of character, rich 
and fine itself, flashing out like powder in 
moral indignations at wrongs or any in- 
justice; a young man’s progressiveness as- 
sociated with a proper conservatism ;—all 
these contrasted elements, and more, were 
among the great qualities he brought to 
the office of the University administrator. 
He was worthily proud of his profession. 
Proud of it because of its power to bless 
and to elevate and to instruct, and to work 
in and for and thru the School in the pro- 
motion of his profession and of its human 
relations was his supreme aim. 

Tho Mr. Brett desired to make a close 
and hearty co-operation between the Pub- 
lic Library and the Library School, he did 
not forget that the School was a part of 
the University. He recognized that the 
University was primary and fundamental, 
and that without the University the School 
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would lack a certain connection with the 
past and fail in a certain recognition of its 
larger scholarly relations. The co-operative 
connection gave breadth, dignity, atmo- 
sphere. 

May I be suffered to add a personal 
word? For I respected, admired, and loved 
Mr. Brett. Our fellowship was intimate, 
and to me it was very dear. His death is 
one of the great and lasting sorrows. 

Cuar.es F. Tuwinc, 
President, Western Reserve University. 


AS DEAN OF THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

To the man of vision, with a heart in 
touch with humanity, many vocations might 
provide a satisfactory field of service and 
self-expression, and doubtless our dear 
friend who has gone from us might have 
expressed himself in some other field with 
equal distinction and effectiveness. It was, 
however, as a librarian that he found the 
absorbing, satisfying and enlarging field of 
service to which he gave himself so joy- 
ously and to which he made such rich con- 
tribution. His far-seeing vision and love of 
his fellows, his engaging personality, and 
his wide reading and knowledge of books, 
gave to him the elements of leadership in 
the profession which he loved and adorned 
for so many years. 

The buoyancy of his nature made all 
things seem possible and the spirit of 
eternal youth was his in unusual measure. 
His rebound from conditions that were 
sometimes discouraging was a constant sur- 
prise and stimulus to those associated with 
him, and this was not the superficial “let us 
be happy” type of cheerfulness, but the deep 
and convincing belief in the ultimate tri- 
umph of right and the faith and courage 
of true optimism. With such a nature and 
such an influence it was inevitable that 
the Cleveland Public Library system which 
now stands as a great monument to Wil- 
liam H. Brett should be pervaded by this 
spirit of helpful service; and that all who 
were associated with him keenly feel his 
loss, as a personal sorrow in the passing 
of a true friend. 

Intimately associated with his develop- 
ment of the Cleveland library system was 
his belief in library training and his con- 
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viction “that trained service in library 
work must raise the standard of the work 
required in our libraries and increase their 
efficiency and value”; this was doubtless 
his own statement in the plans for the es- 
tablishment of a Library School at Western 
Reserve University which he and others 
formulated in 1903. With devotion to his 
ideals and with this conception of trained 
library service he gave unsparingly of time 
and effort thru the fourteen years since the 
Western Reserve Library School was es- 
tablished, serving as Dean without com- 
pensation—giving time and thought and in- 
spiring the students with his own sincere 
and winning personality as he came from 
time to time to lecture to them. 

In this, as well as in his great work in 
the Cleveland Public Library, he always 
generously expressed his recognition and 
appreciation of the services of his co-work- 
ers, and this was probably one of the 
most distinctive marks of his greatness. He 
gathered about him those in whom he be- 
lieved, he trusted them and generously 
acknowledged the contribution that each 
made to the work he had in hand. 

Not alone in the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, but in the whole library world his 
constructive mind was active. He loved 
his profession and his fellow workers, and 
was more than willing to share with them 
all that had come to him and to his library 
in advancing the cause of librarianship. 
The service of books in a democracy and 
in the making of good citizens was to him 
a very vital and fundamental creed of li- 
brarianship; and his patriotic devotion to 
war service was a part of this creed. 

His inspiring life work will go on, and 
American librarianship and trained library 
service is richer and stronger, with larger 
ideals because of his simple, kindly, per- 
sonal life which made his large visions and 
plans so truly human and helpful. 

S. TyLer, 
Director, Western Reserve Library 
School. 


HIS SERVICE TO THE A. L. A. 
THERE are a few men in each profession 
whose places no one can take. I am sure 
Mr. Brett was one of these men. The 
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American Library Association will miss him 
sorely. To the work of that association 
he gave unstintedly of his time and thought. 
Its president in 1896-97, and chairman or 
member of committees without number be- 
fore and since his presidency, he was al- 
ways to be counted on for constructive serv- 
ice. His was an ironic temperament, and 
he held together for creative work many a 
group of divergent minds. He served well 
his fellows and the cause in which they are 
united. No one else will give us exactly 
his ripe judgment, his gracious guidance, 
his friendly help. 

A few men show transparently in their 
faces a noble soul. Brett, from the time 
I first saw him in 1896 until my last meet- 
ing with him in July, grew steadily upon 
me. The evident simplicity, keenness, di- 
rectness, loftiness of character which shone 
in his face one learned to love and to 
revere. 

I remember him as one illuminated when 
he spoke to the library school students at 
Western Reserve in June of 1917, accept- 
ing their gift of a flag to the school. His 
evident emotion, springing from sturdy 
patriotism, the thought of his three sons 
in the service, his sense of the great tide 
of humanity rising to meet the country’s 
foe, almost overcame him. The clear eye, 
the steady tho slight frame, the eager gest- 
ure, quick but restrained, the quiet; earn- 
est words were one with his earnest and 
glowing face. How others felt, I know not 
—but I seemed to rest under a veritable 
benediction. 

And yet the man was no visionary or 
emotional dreamer. That evening we sat 
until late at night over the plans for the 
new building of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, discussing with unfailing energy on 
his part the pros and cons of various solu- 
tions of the practical problems of housing 
a great working force. For that was what 
he made of his library. It touched many 
sides of the city life—the children, the 
schools, the business men, the mothers and 
fathers in their homes. He saw its work 
grow and grow, meeting more surely year 
by year the great need of people for books. 
Buildings to him mattered little. For 
decades his library was inadequately, even 
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meanly housed—as some would have felt 
and said. But always there were the space 
and the facilities for effective work—work 
that grew apace under skillful hands that 
he brought to it from far and near. And 
now he is snatched away before the new 
and beautiful home is even well begun. 

We have lost many able and fine men 
of late years. I may not here call the 
roll. But we have lost none whose going 
leaves quite the same void in our ranks. 
When others failed or drew back, there 
was always Brett to be counted on for wise 
advice, for earnest effort, for sincere 
sympathy. In him librarianship surely was 
justified in its claim of earnest and efficient 
service well rendered. 

WILLIAM Warner BisuHop, 
Librarian, University of Michigan; 

President, American Library Association. 


IN LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 

THE many appreciations of Mr. Brett 
which are reaching you will in common 
testify to the general respect, regard, and 
affection in which he was held; and some 
of them will, of course, testify to his abil- 
ity, his devotion, and his achievement as 
a librarian, and as a veteran member of our 
Association. We shall all be glad to adopt 
as our own all such testimony. 

Let me add a note from another rec- 
ord—that of our Library War Service. 

Mr. Brett was intensely for the war. He 
was particularly earnest as to the part that 
our libraries and librarians should play in 
it. He thought the libraries had a duty 
to it far more affirmative than might gen- 
erally be conceived; and before the Louis- 
ville conference consulted me as to the 
expediency of some statement there de- 
fining his duty in the respects in which it 
might be obscure: especially as to the sup- 
pression from their circulation of literature 
antagonistic to, or calculated to weaken, 
the cause for which we were fighting— 
and the active promotion of literature in 
aid of it. Himself a veteran of our war 
of ’61, these duties were to him also per- 
sonal. Two of his sons already in the 
military service, he promptly encouraged a 
third to enter it; and exulted in the dedica- 
tion of them to it. 
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He was enthusiastic for the service to the 
forces proposed by the A. L. A., and so 
ardent in the campaigns for money and 
books, that he caused Cleveland to rank 
among the first of our cities in its contri- 
butions; and when the library at Camp 
Sherman was inaugurated, and thru the en- 
tire period succeeding, he provided from 
his own staff at least one highly competent 
assistant for it. 

So, thru the winter, in unremitting inter- 
est, effort, and contribution. 

In the spring I suggested to him a con- 
tribution more personal still: it was of 
himself, for some feature of our Camp 
Service. His modesty characteristically 
hesitated; but yielded to his intense desire 
to omit nothing within his abilities. And 
when our Library and Dispatch Office at 
Newport News was projected it was he 
whom we asked to organize it. He did so: 
instituted the relations with the military 
and welfare agencies, secured a site, ar- 
ranged for and supervised the construction 
of the building, and pending its erection, 
organized a service, and from rented rooms 
initiated it. The building completed (in 
May, 1918) he continued the active admin- 
istration of the entire establishment until 
the day of his death. 

He was enabled to do this because of 
the loyalty of his staff at Cleveland, and 
the extraordinary confidence and affection 
of his Trustees; but as his home post re- 
quired attention at intervals it meant for 
him a journey between Cleveland and New- 
port News twice every month thruout even 
the heat of mid-summer. He bore this 
not merely uncomplainingly, but with a 
sort of exultation—declaring that he was 
“having the time of his life” and “never 
better” physically. For a man past seventy 
the demonstration was an enviable one. 

For a librarian of his rank it was the 
most unselfish and useful contribution made 
to our direct service in the camps; and in 
my Annual Report at Saratoga I referred 
to it as the unique such service by any 
veteran librarian of the first rank. 

For us too, at Headquarters, it had qual- 
ities almost uniquely grateful: the extraor- 
dinary modesty and subordination of spirit 
and of attitude that it indicated thruout. 
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-ot a military service, ours must have some 
f the incidents of one: including the neces- 
ity of summary decisions by a central 
uthority and a “truce to argument.” Many 

too many—of our camp librarians over- 
look this: Mr. Brett never did. Every 
recommendation of his presented 


temperately, was urged moderately, and, if 
negatived, was waived with the best of 
humor and of spirit. Never, from him, 
the impatience and the peevishness which 
we have had to endure from lesser men. 
from a librarian of his standing and ex- 
perience the contrast was a matter of 
wonderment—or would have been, had not 
Mr. Brett’s characteristics of mind and 
heart and breeding been so familiar. 

The importance of his service cannot 
easily be estimated. Entitled a Dispatch 
Office—for Overseas Shipments—the es- 
tablishment at Newport News is also a 
Camp Library, with a service, not to a 
single camp, but to a congeries of camps 
totaling not 20,000, but over 100,000, men: 
men under training for all three branches 
of the service—Army, Navy and Marine— 
and for almost every characteristic sub- 
division of it. 

This diversity meant a multiplicity of 
relations, and a great variety of activity. 
Mr. Brett’s success in instituting the re- 
lations—especially with the military author- 
ities—was due in part to his own military 
experience; but his success in the accom- 
plishment as a whole required the applica- 
tion of his long experience as librarian and 
administrator, and was due to the notable 
energy, industry, good sense, good temper, 
and devotion which were characteristic of 
him thruout his professional career. 

Hersert PuTNaAM, 
Librarian of Congress, 
General Director A. L. A. Library 
War Service. 


THE INDEFATIGABLE WORKER 

SoME men—most men—are old and are 
thought of as old at seventy-two. Not so 
Mr. Brett. His youthfulness of body and 
of spirit were the wonder of his friends. 
This energy, sprightliness and at times al- 
most boyish joy of life were so inseparably 
a part of him that there is a measure of 
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consolation in the thought that our good 
friend and genial companion was spared 
the declining period—that period of in- 
activity which would have been as exas- 
perating to him as it would have been to 
Mr. Legler, the first anniversary of whose 
passing has just occurred. The last com- 
mittee service of Mr. Brett to the A. L. A., 
outside of the war work, was, I may note, 
to serve as member of a committee to draft 
a memorial minute for Mr. Legler, for 
between these two men there had been for 
years a warm bond of affection and admira- 
tion. 

A member of the A. L. A. since 1885, 
present at no less than 26 of its annual 
conferences, its president 1896-97, presid- 
ing at its conference in Philadelphia in 
1897, Mr. Brett gave himself unstintedly 
to the Association’s demands, serving on 
many committees, preparing papers for its 
meetings, and giving wise counsel when 
sought, but always with that modesty and 
deference to the opinions of others that 
characterized his whole bearing. Scarcely 
an annual conference or mid-winter Coun- 
cil meeting for many years on which Mr. 
Brett did not stamp with his light but firm 
touch the imprint of his thirty years’ library 
experience and rare good judgment and love 
of justice and tolerance of the minority, 
in which he never hesitated to stand if he 
were convinced the side of the minofity was 
the side of right. 

Every member of the Association looked 
forward with pleasure to a visit or stop- 
over at Cleveland, however short. Mr. 
Brett was never too busy to plan a lunch- 
eon, arrange a staff meeting, and take his 
guest for a tour of Cleveland’s wonderful 
library system, itself an abiding monu- 
ment to the man who created it and was 
for thirty years its head. 

Mr. Brett’s crowning Association serv- 
ice was in its Library War Service. His 
clear direct optimistic report at Saratoga 
of his service in this field proved to be 
his last public word to the Association, 
but the stimulating example of his many 
services, covering many years, many parts 
of our country, the professional exchange 
of thought and feeling with many of his 
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colleagues, is his large and permanent leg- 
acy to the American Library Association. 
Georce B. Ut 
Secretary, American Library 
Association 


HIS SPIRIT INFUSED INTO HIS LIBRARY 

My first visit to the Cleveland Library 
was made nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. From it I learned anew, what I had 
already gained from Mr. Brett himself and 
from his reports, that a public library 
which is interfused with the desire to be 
cheering and helpful to every citizen of 
every kind and age,—quite regardless of all 
conventions and all rules,—is the only li- 
brary that deserves its title of “public,” and 
then as now the Cleveland Library seemed 
to be in all good things a little in advance 
of all others and even of the times. 

Now that Mr. Brett has been taken from 
us in this shocking and overwhelming way, 
I can not be too proud of the fact that 
four years ago, in a paper I prepared for 
a Conference in England, I took his library 
as a text, and made in effect the statement 
that we librarians of America looked upon 
the Cleveland Library as a model which we 
all put before us as an ideal. What a loss 
is ours! 

J. C. Dana, 
Librarian, Free Public Library of 
Newark, N. J. 


THE VISION OF THE PIONEER 

THERE are two kinds of pioneers. One 
was at the forefront years ago; we read 
of him in the history books. Another is 
at the front now, leading the way from 
the present to better things in the future. 
It is given to few to play both roles. 
William Howard Brett took a foremost 
part in that development of the modern 
library which has now become historical. 
And in the development which is still going 
on he was at the front when he was 
struck down. To Mr. Brett’s library one 
went to see the modern phases of those 
things which he helped years ago to take 
their place in that assemblage which we 
call a modern, as distinct from an old- 
fashioned library system—the open shelf, 
for instance, the children’s room, the branch 
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library. In all these and their kind he 
was a pioneer, and no one would have 
thought ill of him had he long ago turned 
his back on the future and resigned him- 
self to the contemplation of that good old 
library day when he and others were build- 
ing the structure that we now administer 
and use. 

But William Howard Brett was not that 
kind of a man. He lived vitally in the 
present and looked out on the future, keep- 
ing abreast of the problems of both and 
busying himself with their solutions. And 
so to his library one also went to find what 
was doing in the library world—to see the 
latest devices and the most recent methods 
—nay; to ascertain the trend of things 
and to discover what good libraries are 
likely to be a score of years from now. 

Mr. Brett was an opportunist in the best 
sense. What would have been a misfortune 
to some men was a chance for him. 
Obliged, for instance, to locate his library 
temporarily in a commercial building of 
unusual dimensions and shape, he did not 
attempt to force into it his old library ar- 
rangement; he evolved a new one to fit it, 
and in so doing he may, so some of us 
think, have taken a step toward the library 
of the future. The next step—the appli- 
cation of his idea to Cleveland’s new library 
building, he was not permitted to take, 
except on paper. That his fertile brain 
and his guiding hand are removed from the 
work at just this critical time is a tragedy 
past our understanding. 

But with all Mr. Brett’s unusual! capacity 
for leadership and for hard work in the 
library field, many of us are thinking most 
of all just now of the personal loss caused 
by his death. Those who knew him loved 
him—there was no other feeling possible. 
Genial companionship, good company, loyal 
friendship—he embodied them all. These 
things must go—it is the world’s way; but 
to have them all crushed down in a moment, 
uselessly, in a peaceful spot and with no 
hint of danger—this is almost more than 
we can bear. 

Every place, house, spot or institution, is 
haunted—some by good spirits and some 
by bad. I love to think of those that 
hover around the library. Hard workers, 
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men of wisdom, scholars, builders, lovers 
of their kind; their ranks grow stronger 
year by year. And of them all, there is no 
spirit that will add to those guardian ranks 
more of what we love to think is character- 
istic of the greatest and best among our 
library pioneers, past and present, than 
that of him whom we lately loved and now 
lament, William Howard Brett. 
Artuur E. Bostwick, 
Librarian, St. Louis Public Library. 


HIS PATRIOTIC ZEAL 

Mr. Brett united in himself two char- 
acteristics which do not always go together, 
the most charming amiability and great 
personal force. He was very lovable and 
decidedly vertebrate. In my opinion he 
was one of the biggest men in the pro- 
fession, and certainly the one with the fin- 
est spirit. About two years ago I was sur- 
prised to find that he was then seventy 
years old. Certainly he was the youngest 
man of his age I ever knew. Altho he was 
seventy-two at the time of his death, | 
should say he died in his prime; for I 
knew nobody with a more flexible mind or 
with a mind more open to new ideas. 
At the Saratoga conference he told me one 
night for the first time that he was a vet- 
eran of the Civil War, that he was under 
age at the time, and volunteered as a musi- 
cian, and then exchanged the musical in- 
strument, which he could not play, for a 
rifle—all with the connivance of the cap- 
Young as he was, he was under fire 
He was justly 
had three sons 


tain. 
in two or three skirmishes. 
proud and happy that he 
and a son-in-law in the service of his 
country in the present war. He never said 
anything about it, but the pride and the 
happiness shone in his countenance. As 
every librarian knows, he was deeply in- 
terested in our library war work; and since 
his death I have learned that he had set 
his heart upon going to France to supervise 
personally the book service to our soldiers 
in the furlough zone. This is no place to 
list Mr. Brett’s services to the library pro- 
fession in this country. There is no reason, 
however, why one should not mention a 
few of the high spots in that service. He 
was one of the champions of the open 
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shelf. In the selection of associates and 
assistants in his work in Cleveland, his 
judgment was remarkable. The spirit he 
infused into his staff was never excelled in 
any library that I know of. The library 
world has lost one of its most important 
representatives, and Cleveland one of its 
most useful citizens. 
E. H. ANDERSON, 
Director, New York Public Library. 


HIS SYMPATHETIC AND LOVABLE QUALITIES 

In the mass of people about us, struggling 
for the daily needs of life, or ruminating 
with bovine complacency over having at- 
tained them, we occasionally glimpse a vivid 
personality whose connection with stolid 
mankind seems somewhat incongruous. 

This was my first impression of Mr. 
Brett a dozen years ago, and our too in- 
frequent meetings since then have only 
strengthened it. Of all our library friends, 
no one’s work had more intimate or force- 
ful connection with the work-a-day world 
about, but personally no other library work- 
er ever impressed me as so unlike that 
very same world. 

Of Mr. Brett’s work in Cleveland, little 
need be said since it always spoke for 
itself. His quick and responsive sympa- 
thies, his indefatigable zeal to make books 
the zest of life to all, as they were to him, 
his abilities as an organizer and executive, 
are of common knowledge. These and his 
services to American library work in gen- 
eral are a matter of professional pride and 
of library history. But to us who knew 
him, if only thru occasional meetings, 
what Mr. Brett had done was always quite 
unimportant as compared to what he was. 

Nature usually seems chary in the dis- 
tribution of her gifts, but to Mr. Brett she 
showed a singular prodigality, and he con- 
tinually gave of his riches with no diminu- 
tion to himself. One of his charms to me 
was his unreserved and naive pleasure in 
those nearest him,—his personal and pro- 
fessional families in particular. At the 
Saratoga conference, he appeared in the 
dining room one morning and with an aver- 
sion to solitude characteristic of him, sought 
our table. With unaffected pride he spoke 
of his son in France who accompanied 
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Secretary of War Baker on his recent in- 
spection, of his other sons and son-in-law 
in the service, and then with particular en- 
thusiasm, of his small grandsons he had 
just seen in Washington. Then, as always, 
Mr. Brett was not the librarian of the 
Cleveland Public Library, dean of the West- 
ern Reserve Library School, or anything 
else in particular so much as a lovable man 
who, thru his boyish charms, his bubbling 
merriment and joy in life, had in some place 
discovered the fountain of eternal youth. 
CrHatmMers Haptey, 
Librarian, Denver Public Library. 


AN INSPIRATION TO HIS STAFF 

Tue spirit of William Howard Brett 
lives and will continue to live for many 
years to come in the spirit of service which 
he has inspired in every member of the 
staff of the Cleveland Public Library and 
every librarian or library assistant who 
has gone out to other work from the 
Cleveland Public Library. His conception 
of public service was democratic and im- 
partial. The only unforgivable error on 
the part of one of his staff was failure 
to serve any member of the public to the 
utmost limit of his ability and to the limit 
of the ability of the library to produce the 
desired material. Shortcomings in library 
technique or errors of method were as noth- 
ing to him if the real purpose of the li- 
brary—getting the book to the reader—was 
accomplished. Not that he despised tech- 
nique. He had a wholesome respect for it, 
but with him it has always been secondary 
to the real accomplishment of library serv- 
ice. When other libraries were puttering 
about and emphasizing method above al! 
things else, Mr. Brett never ceased his ef- 
fort for extension and betterment of serv- 
ice. Always did he keep in mind the 
ideal of the public library for the whole 
public of the whole city and in no other 
city in the world has this ideal of complete 
library service been so nearly approached as 
in Cleveland. 

In selecting his associates to carry out 
and carry on his broad and far-seeing poli- 
cies Mr. Brett had a method peculiarly his 
own. Given the necessary qualifications of 
training and experience, the all-important 
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qualification was personality to fit into the 
ideals and purposes of the institution of 
which the candidate might form a part. 
Written testimonials had little weight un- 
less backed up by personal acquaintance. 
He spared no time and no effort to weigh 
completely any possible associate. His 
most characteristic way of getting ac- 
quainted with a candidate was to spend a 
precious day of his own time in a whirlwind 
trip to the widely scattered and numerous 
Cleveland branches, punctuated midway by 
a quiet and pleasant luncheon in some un- 
assuming restaurant. From such a jaunt 
Mr. Brett always came bounding back to 
his office full of energy for his neglected 
day’s work, while his guest, much his jun- 
ior in years, went footsore and weary to 
his train or hotel. 

The spirit of youth never died in Wil- 
liam Howard Brett. Optimistic, open-mind- 
ed, enthusiastic, and with unbounded energy 
for every new task and problem, he was 
always young to the day of his death. 
Never pedantic or hidebound, he was al- 
ways approachable by his associates. This 
quality, coupled with the respect and love 
and friendliness with which every member 
of his staff regarded him, was perhaps one 
of the greatest factors in his success as 
an administrator. Always willing and anx- 
ious to give his subordinates credit for 
new ideas for the development of the serv- 
ice, none of them spared effort to do his 
utmost best. The humblest book boy 
thought of Mr. Brett not as his boss but 
as his very good friend and that feeling 
permeated the entire ever-increasing staff. 
As one who was fortunate in serving for 
six years with him and in having his 
friendship for a good ten years, I shall 
always bless the day that brought us to- 
gether and deplore the cruel sadness of 
his death. 

Hersert S. HirsHBERG, 
Camp Perry, Great Lakes, Ill. 


RELATIONS WITH THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION 

Ir must be over fifteen years ago that 
I first met Mr. Brett. He often recalled 
the circumstances of his calling at Mr. 
Carnegie’s house on 51st street, New York, 
referring appreciatingly to the considerate 
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treatment he, a stranger, received. But 
who could meet such a gentle, kindly man 
without warming to him? As I recollect 
his reminiscing, he quite worked himself 
up to impress Mr. Carnegie with an en- 
thusiastic appeal for a library building for 
Cleveland, but he didn’t feel he was getting 
anywhere. Of course he was mistaken. He 
was only being put to the test by a kindly 
but intensely shrewd judge of men. After 
exhausting his efforts without eliciting any 
sympathetic response to his arguments for 
a large library building for Cleveland, and 
feeling very much discouraged, Mr. Car- 
negie made the casual observation that if 
it had been a matter of branch libraries, 
bringing books close to the homes of the 
people, instead of this grand project of a 
monumental building— They spent a long 
time together talking about Mr. Carnegie’s 
old friends in Cleveland, and Mr. Brett 
finally left the library a very happy man, 
as much on account of the good time he 
had had, as because of the concrete rea- 
son for satisfaction he took away with him. 

My regard for Mr. Brett grew with the 
years and he rarely came East but we spent 
an hour or two together, and whenever the 
many calls on his time permitted, he went 
home with me to be a guest more welcome 
on each succeeding visit. I regret keenly 
now that I never found the opportunity 
for what would have been a mutual pleas- 
ure, a visit to his home in Cleveland. 

No one who had not occasion, as | had, 
to consult him continually on library mat- 
ters, can imagine the loss Mr. Brett is to 
the profession he loved. His long experi- 
ence in library work, always in the van of 
progress, his knowledge of everything and 
everybody in the library world, and the 
trust and affection with which the whole 
library world regarded him, made Mr. 
Brett an invaluable counselor. His knowl- 
edge and ability were always freely at the 
service of those needing help, notably my- 
self, and it may be said that he spent of 
both freely and without stint. 

I never think of Mr. Brett without a feel- 
ing of admiration for his noble family of 
sons. It is difficult to realize that Brett 
of the laughing, boyish face has four big 
sons, Lieut. Col. Morgan, Major George, 
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Lieut. William, his daughter’s husband, 
Captain Ralph, in the United States Army,* 
and his civilian son, Allen Brett. If Mr. 
Brett had done nothing else but rear these 
boys so that they would be at his country’s 
call for such distinguished service, he 
would deserve the fullest meed of praise 
from his fellowmen. 

Our friend led a beautiful, happy, busy 
life. He was one of the rare characters 
who stand out unique among one’s acquaint- 
ances, for to few is it given to know more 
than one such man. For me at least his 
memory will be always green. 

As to hig thirty-four years of service 
to the City of Cleveland, it is not for me 
to speak. That great city has not “enter- 
tained an angel unawares,” and may be 
trusted to show its appreciation not only 
for thirty-four years of devoted work, but 
for the honor reflected on it by having 
the Dean of the library profession in its 


Service. James Bertram, 


Secretary, Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 


TRIBUTE FROM THE SECRETARY OF WAR 

I KNEw Mr. Brett intimately, and was 
closely associated with his work for Cleve- 
land and for the public library idea thru- 
out the country. He ought to be ranked 
as one of America’s great educators as well 
as one of Cleveland's most useful citizens. 
His death will not stop the great work 
with which he was associated, either at 
home or abroad. 

As Secretary of War, I am glad to be 
able to express my appreciation of the 
splendid contribution which Mr. Brett 
made to the soldiers in France and at home. 
His work is a part of theirs, and alto- 
gether it represents the best that America 
has yet done for the world. 

Newton D. Baker, 
Secretary of War. 


MEMORIAL ADOPTED BY THE WAR SERVICE 
COM MITTEE 

This memorial minute was adopted by 

the War Service Committee of the Amer- 


*Lieut. Col. Morgan Lewis Brett, Office of the Chief 
of Ordnance, Amer. E. F.; 
American Air Service, France; First Lieut. William 
H. Brett, Jr., Inspection Division of Ordnance Depart- 
ment; Capt. Ralph Spengler, Ordnance Department. 
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ican Library Association at Lake Placid 
Sept. 25, 1918: 

In the death of William Howard Brett, 
the library profession has lost a great lead- 
er and the War Service Committee of the 
American Library Association an ardent 
and untiring member. He was a pioneer 
of the social and democratic spirit in a 
new field of educational and community 
service—the Public Library—and his con- 
tributions in almost every line of endeavor 
within this institution’s scope have been 
significant and epoch-making. He intro- 
duced cumulative indexing, proved it prac- 
ticable, and triumphantly justified his early 
faith in the open shelf system; conceived 
upon the broadest scope, library and school 
co-operation; developed the branch library 
system, fostered library instruction, built 
into library architecture the principle of 
response to both community and adminis- 
trative needs; in library legislation he was 
a recognized authority. Thru the Cleveland 
Public Library’s work, thru state and na- 
tional library associations, for a generation 
he spread the spirit and ideals of a new 
force in education and society. But to the 
city whose life he has enlarged and adorned 
thru its Public Library, and to others of 
his colleagues, belongs the memorializing 
of these manifold and generous labors. 

To the War Service Committee there re- 
mains the distinction of recording the noble 
and self-sacrificing service which he ren- 
dered to his latest hour in the newest and, 
to him, the most deeply significant develop- 
ment of that profession to which he had 
already devoted a lifetime. 

From the beginning of the war, and 
long before our entrance into the world con- 
flict, he was vitally concerned as to its 
issues. He entertained no hesitations and 
no doubts as to the course which we should 
pursue as a nation. His fighting spirit as 
expressed in his own field, whether by 
good generalship, by fine sense of relation- 
ships, or in generous rivalry of service, was 
thruout his life, always clear and definite in 
its objective. And action—direct, personal, 
and constructive action—was, saving his 
considerate and democratic spirit, his fore- 
most characteristic. When but a lad he ran 
away from home to enlist in the Civil War. 
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Too young to fight, he could only be a 
bugler boy, but there he was on the spot, 
to be and to do whatever he could. Before 
the close of the war however he was priv- 
ileged to serve in the ranks. 

When the time came to put libraries 
into winning this war he was at hand, with 
all the resources of his varied and rich 
experience; himself, his library board, and 
his library staff attuned to the task of mo- 
bilizing the service of books to the needs of 
civilians and soldiers for winning the war, 
whether at home or abroad. From the very 
first hour that such service was conceived, 
he began his work. A member of the 
Library War Finance Committee upon 
whose success depended the whole camp 
library project, he was active personally and 
officially in formulating plans, in shaping 
policies and in raising funds. These larger 
functions did not prevent his personal atten- 
tion to the immediate and definite work of 
initiating the Library War Service in his 
own state and directing the work of col- 
lecting funds, of supplementing the library 
at Camp Sherman, hastening the realiza- 
tion of an adequate building, the first in the 
country to be dedicated, and later in sus- 
taining the stream of efficient camp library 
service by supplying Workers from his own 
staff. Subsequently, at the request of the 
General Director, he organized and di- 
rected the work of one of the two largest 
dispatch offices for forwarding books over 
seas, that at Newport News, and extended 
its work as a book distributing station to 
over thirty camps in the vicinity. A cher- 
ished dream of his, unfulfilled because of 
the tragic accident of his death, was to 
work in France among the soldiers in the 
furlough region of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 

His candor, his utter absence of pose, his 
magnanimity, his kindly, buoyant, tempered 
spirit, thinking no evil, hoping all things, 
placed each man at his best and acted as a 
solvent upon every problem and in any 
crisis; but underlying these qualities was 
the tenacious will, which halted at no ob- 
stacle until the goal was compassed. A 
vital, constructive personality, royally dem- 
ocratic, has passed from among us. In the 
fullness of years yet with vigor undimin- 
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ished and vision undimmed, he went out 
in the full tide of action. 

Be it therefore resolved, That the sense 
of our irreparable loss in counsel and in 
action be recorded in the minutes of this 
Committee, and that, as a fitting memorial 
of the life purposes and last work of our 
late colleague, we co-operate to the fullest 
extent with the library board and library 
staff of Cleveland in furthering in France 
the work which he so ardently desired to 
undertake. 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of 
this memorial be sent to the members of his 
family, to the Cleveland Public Library 
Board, to the vice-librarian, Miss Eastman, 
and the library staff. 


TRIBUTE READ BEFORE THE OHIO LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

Our friend and co-worker has passed 
from our midst. The founder of the Ohio 
Library Association, twice its president, al- 
ways its cordial host and wise counselor; 
for thirty-four years a leader in library ad- 
ministration, in legislation and the larger 
relations of library work in this state; yet 
above all, thru his personality, he has left 
indelible impress upon our own and the 
succeeding generation of librarians. We 
shall see his face no more but his shining 
personality remains a light upon our path. 
What he has been to this our association, 
in spirit, in act, in continuing interest, one 
and all—younger as well as older—each 
knows for himself. There was nothing 
that we thought good in our work that we 
were not keen to know what he would 
think of it; there was nothing untoward 
in our library circumstances that we did 
not feel we could seek his counsel and 
help to put it right. So much was he one 
of us that his own successes have even 
seemed to be our success. 

Death has done for him what it does for 
all. It has strained out time and circum- 
stance and left the essence. All the works 
of a lifetime, great and small, for the mo- 
ment of memory, become but the back- 
ground against which stands out in clearer 
relief that which transcends “works”’—the 
significant, urgent, striving spirit of the 
man. 
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The splendid library system of Cleveland 
is not only a monument to his genius as a 
librarian, but thru it he gave a compelling 
interpretation of the place and power of 
books as a force in education and society. 
And it is just this vision for his own com- 
munity as he knew its needs and sought to 
meet them, that he wrought into tangible 
forms and wrought also into the thought 
and will of his library staff: a vision so 
inspired that its realization stands as a 
beacon to other library communities here 
and abroad. But the library, its buildings 
and its books alone, was not all that he 
accomplished for his city. He attracted 
into its library service able, highly endowed 
men and women, provided definite train- 
ing and opportunities of experience for de- 
veloping them in their special lines and 
welded into one great harmonious whole a 
capable staff of librarians, themselves lead- 
ers. Now that his visible presence is with- 
drawn, this great institution moves forward 
in its appointed course with its progress 
assured, still guided by that spirit which 
he impressed and drew forth. 

To pause to enumerate or to enlarge 
upon the many individual contributions 
of Mr. Brett to professional library train- 
ing, to library science, to bibliography, 
to library administration and architec- 
ture, original and epoch-making, as these 
have been in the course of the develop- 
ment of a new profession, would at 
this point be to obscure by details the 
larger scope and significance of his career. 
It was his character quite as much as his 
attainments that made his career what it 
was. While it seems impossible for us to 
think of him in any other sphere than the 
Public Library, his chosen one, neverthe- 
less it is clear that Mr. Brett’s keen per- 
ceptions, strong sense of reality, high pur- 
pose, sagacity, powers of persuasion, per- 
sistent will, and unflagging industry must 
have won for him distinction in any call- 
ing that he might have entered. That he 
did choose the library field at a time when 
it was rather an adjunct or side line to 
education than a main current in civic and 
community life, was doubtless due to his 
faith in good books and his love for peo- 
ple. There was also the strain of ardent 
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idealism which, like a fire, ran thru and 
fused all the elements of his whole nature, 
making him the dynamic force that he was. 
It was this idealism which placed his friend- 
ships, his standards of action, his goals. 
High enterprises drew him as a magnet. 
He was not changeable in his attachment 
to them, for once espoused, he kept them 
always in view; but “not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision,” he could never refuse the 
challenge of opportunity to extend and de- 
velop. Thus, he often became overloaded 
with important projects, yet by what he 
dared to undertake, he attracted those 
forces and persons sufficient to carry them 
thru. 

He was quick and childlike in his feel- 
ings. Each day the world was a new cre- 
ation to him and he was ready for fresh 
beginnings; he could never be blasé; like- 
wise, his sympathies remained vital. He 
would enter into another’s burden of weak- 
ness or confusion, and with true under- 
standing lift the burden and try to clear 
up the difficulty. For a mean spirited or 
cowardly attitude, he had only hot scorn 
and indignation. He was not too forgiving, 
but he struggled for fair-mindedness and 
he not only achieved justice but he was 
magnanimous. An overcomer, he was: his 
sanity and balance, his wholesome reassur- 
ing presence, like all spiritual support, 
were not without cost, but the cost he paid, 
not others. 

His modesty was proverbial. References 
to himself, he was an adept in parrying. 
Once during a winter filled with emergency 
demands and important official engage- 
ments, someone ventured to remind him 
that he must be weary. With a puzzled 
gaze he listened respectfully and uncompre- 
hendingly to the well-meant but for him ill- 
placed solicitude. Then, his face lighting 
up, probably with escape in sight, he said 
in the most engaging manner, “I’ve been 
reading Thoreau this winter, am re-reading 
‘Walden’ just now, and do you know it 
just makes you over new.” 

He was approachable; he was never too 
busy to see a visitor, especially a library 
visitor. As we all know, whenever possible 
he personally escorted him on the tour of 
the libraries, a liberal opportunity indeed 
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for the student. The admiration and 
praise drawn forth on such occasions he 
would evade—“Do you know all this makes 
me feel very humble—for I didn’t do this, 
it is the people who are with me that really 
do things.” The simplicity and directness 
of his manner; his real deference for the 
viewpoint of others and consideration of 
their comfort and welfare, while placing 
each at his best, supplying the genial 
medium for their own self-expansion, was 
an atmosphere so diffused that it concealed 
its source and we forgot his greatness in 
his kindness. Such a one we love to re- 
member him, “the most widely beloved of 
librarians” as a recent president of the 
A. L. A. has said of him. 

His last days were his busiest; his field 
widened; his horizons moved on. During 
the seven crowded months at Newport 
News, where he was in charge of one of 
the two largest dispatch offices forward- 
ing books overseas and also serving over 
30 camps in the vicinity, he still kept his 
hand on the home work, making frequent 
journeys back to Cleveland. In the work 
for the soldiers which he furthered so 
actively on the Library War Service Com- 
mittee he saw to the boundaries a new 
field of extension. He was full of the 
will to win this war and shyly cherished 
for himself the great desire and hope for 
personal work with the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in the furlough region of 
France. Just as ardent, just as personal 
and as intimate was his thought of serv- 
ice for the men over there, as when thirty 
years before he daily read aloud for the 
aged father in his home. 

It was this homelikeness about him—this 
impression that he gave that it’s easy to be 
happy and natural to accomplish big things 
and that, all contradictions in it admitted, 
yet this is a world somehow good: it was 
this attitude that was so invigorating to 
all who came in contact with him. He did 
not talk poetry or religion but we who 
knew him confess with joy that he loved 
them both. 

At the Saratoga meeting he was in fine 
form, buoyant, genial, active, planning work 
for Cleveland, planning work for the Dis- 
patch Office, planning work for “over 
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there” ;—full of high hopes for the future 
of his splendid sons,—on the last Sunday 
taking communion in the old historic church 
of Saratoga, as it were dedicatory of the 
sons in the Service. Then a few weeks 
later at home, in front of his own library, 
the sudden transition: 

O strong soul, by what shore 

Tarriest thou now? for that force, 

Surely, has not been left vain! 

Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labor-house vast 

Of being, is practised that strength, 

Zealous, beneficient, firm! 


Evecrra C. Doren. 


ON CLASSIFICATION 


In the introduction to his supplementary 
list of references on colonial architecture 
in the Architectural Record for August, 
1918, Richard F. Bach, curator of the 
School of Architecture at Columbia Uni- 
versity, makes some interesting remarks 
on the subject of classification in general. 

“Classifications that aim to arrange kinds 
of human interest—and art is one of the 
chief of human interests—can never be 
made satisfactory for all concerned,” he 
says, “because too many things are known 
by more than one name, or are felt in 
more than one way. To be finally good 
and workable a classification must be dis- 
tinctly and rigidly arbitrary, else it can 
never be detailed. But to be humanly in- 
teresting a classification must be elastic 
and allow for the eternal relativity of 
things, and the degree of allowance it makes 
is also the degree in which it ceases to be 
an ideal classification. All of which means 
that our own colonial literature classifica- 
tions are only as good as necessary to be 
as useful as possible, but not by any means 
ideal, for then they would have no place 
in these pages. The ease with which we 
may be able to classify screws and nails 
does not apply to books on a formative type 
of art expressing vividly what may be 
vaguely termed the ‘growing pains’ of a 
nation.” 


w. S. S. 
Our fighting boys say: “You lick ’em 
on the back; we lick ’em on the front.” 
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THE UNIVERSITY, THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, AND 
THE RETURNED SOLDIER* 


By Joun Ruipincton, Acting Librarian, University of British Columbia, Vancouver; 


Turvout the course of my career as a 
librarian, I have observed that those re- 
sponsible for the preparation of programs 
-at library association meetings appear to 
function on two principles, both of them 
definite and easy to discern. The first is, 
to secure for addresses and papers those 
of acknowledged authority, or admittedly 
successful accomplishment, in some phase 
of professional or related activity. Their 
contributions, together with the interesting 
routine reports, constitute the major por- 
tion of most conference programs. But 
every program committee desires to add to 
this total of anticipated items some element 
of the novel and unexpected. They then 
begin to function under their second operat- 
ing principle. They elect a topic—almost 
always one bristling with difficulty (I some- 
times think that the greater the difficulty, 
the better are they pleased )—and assign it, 
with or without consent, to some meek 
member for discussion. He may protest 
his inability to do the assignment anything 
like justice, but his objections are seldom 
sustained. He may suggest the name of an- 
other member, of greater experience and 
wider knowledge, as the victim. That 
artifice is too transparent—he is always 
overruled. Under combined duress and 
flattery he is disarmed, tho desperate, 
and in the end resigns himself with what- 
ever of grace he can to the inevitable. 

Ever since the distribution of the printed 
program it will have been obvious to most 
of you that the item on the conference 
agenda we have now reached is the out- 
come of the second principle of program 
construction. But why select the librarian 
of the youngest Provincial University in 
Canada—the youngest, probably, in North 
America—to shed light on “New opportuni- 
ties for home service for the University 
Library?” Pondering this matter, I have 


* Read before the Pacific Northwest Library Asso- 
ciation at Seattle, Sept. 3, 1918. 


President, Pacific Northwest Library Association 


alternated between two opinions. The first 
is far from flattering to myself: the execu- 
tive, with sound strategy, directed its at- 
tack at a point that promised easy victory; 
the second is a tribute to the wary wisdom 
of other university librarians, better versed 
in the wily ways of conference program 
builders. 

The University of British Columbia is 
but four years old. The province it serves, 
though rich in varied natural resources, has 
a total population of but four hundred thou- 
sand people—not as great as the combined 
populations of Seattle and Tacoma. As 
yet the University Library has scarce thir- 
ty thousand volumes. Its staff is manifestly 
unable to do much that bigger institutions 
undertake as part of their ordinary routine 
Years of development, organization, wise 
expenditure, will be required to put it on 
any sort of parity, in point of service, with 
sister institutions on the Pacific Coast. We 
have far to travel, on roads already built, 
before we need to strike into the trackless 
unknown, and blaze new trails of university 
library service. 

But while this is undeniably true, so far 
as recognized and ordinary services per- 
formed by university and college libraries 
are concerned, there are other aspects of 
academic responsibility that every univers- 
ity, and every university library, be it ever 
so small or so young, shares in common 
with the oldest and greatest institutions of 
learning. These responsibilities are new— 
new to all alike. Of guiding precedent and 
experience for the efficient and honorable 
discharge of these obligations there is as 
little to help the men of the great as of the 
small university. Yet to the solution of 
these problems every educator, every libra- 
rian, every patriotic citizen, stands squarely 
committed. To these problems all must 
address themselves, for on their rightful 
solution depend not alone the place that 
higher education will in days to come hold 
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in the esteem of democracy, but also much 
of the capability and character, the very 
fabric and fibre, of democracy itself. 

For more than four years Canada, for 
nigh two years the United States, have 
been at war. All national effort in both 
countries has been subordinated to one 
great and grim, one holy and impassioned 
determination—the survival, the unim- 
paired maintenance, the triumphant exten- 
sion of those principles of freedom embed- 
ded in the very foundations of democratic 
civilizations. The Dominion has five hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men under arms,— 
has sent four hundred thousand of its sons 
overseas! The Republic has nigh on two 
million men now in France, and plans to 
have double that number there by next sum- 
mer. It is these men, the living bulwark 
of human freedom, that constitute our new 
and high responsibilities. It is they who 
afford us new opportunities for service that 
are honorable privileges as well as plain, 
patriotic duties. These men have been 
taken from peaceful occupations, and 
trained and disciplined in the bloody busi- 
ness of war. In a few months, or years, 
the war will be over and these men will 
return. Then, and before, many will be 
incapacitated for the occupations in which 
they were engaged before they went over- 
seas: others, with new outlooks, will de- 
sire wider and better vocational training. 

It is hardly necessary to state that both 
our nations will do everything possible to 
mitigate the suffering of the disabled: 
patriotism and humanity alike demand this, 
and national gratitude will manifest itself, 
as of old, in pensions and soldiérs’ homes. 
This is in itself a notable advance on the 
treatment given returned veterans in other 
days. The broken soldier of the Marlbor- 
ough and Napoleonic wars, as shown us 
in Goldsmith’s “Deserted village,” who wept 
o’er his wounds, and talked the night away 
with tales of sorrow, was little better than 
a beggar, an object of pity and charity. 
We live in days where no nation will con- 
tent itself with merely physical care for its 
disabled veterans. Since the Crimean and 
Civil wars there has been an enormous ex- 
pansion of the conception of public respon- 
sibility to a nation’s representatives on its 
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battle lines. Side by side with the wonder- 
ful developments in finance, commerce and 
industry, that have marked the past half 
century, has been a corresponding enlarge- 
ment of the sense of public indebtedness 
to those who serve the state by the sacri- 
fice of personal ease, and at hazard of their 
lives. The contrast between the sanitary, 
medical or commissariat departments of the 
armies of to-day and those of, say, the 
American Civil War, is not more startling 
or impressive than that existing between 
the ideas held by the ordinary citizen of 
the twentieth century, and those of his 
grandfather, as to the range, extent and 
nature of a state’s indebtedness to its fight- 
ing men. Significant as is this fact, it is 
matched by another, equally vital and hope- 
ful_—the general, almost universal, desire, 
the eager disposition, to acknowledge this 
obligation, and to meet it in the fullest and 
most generous way. The really superb un- 
dertaking of American libraries, in supply- 
ing reading material for soldiers in home 
training camps and overseas, is but one 
illustration of the many ways in which this 
general, eager desire to do war service is 
manifesting itself. 

The United States has not yet been con- 
fronted with the problem of the returned 
soldier, tho American casualties already ex- 
ceed 42,000. The bulk of its overseas troops 
have but recently crossed the Atlantic. 
Hundreds of thousands of them are yet in 
training camps in France, completing their 
military training under conditions of actual 
war. Such few disabled men as have al- 
ready returned are easily cared for by 
existing organizations. Upon them is lav- 
ished every possible attention that a proud 
and patriotic people can give its brave de- 
fenders. But “if blood be the price of 
admiralty,” as Kipling asserts, then Amer- 
icans, Frenchmen, Britishers, and Cana- 
dians will have to pay that price in full. 
Every time the front page headlines flare 
with the news that your boys have been 
fighting, you will turn the paper quickly over 
to where the casualty lists are printed, and 
draw a quick breath of thankfulness that 
therein is not included some beloved and 
familiar name. There will be days with 
you, as there have been, and will be, with 
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us, when you will see whole columns of 
such names, and then will come national 
realization of the need for adequate na- 
tional organization for the mental and so- 
cial, as well as physical, care of these men. 
There is therefore facing you, in the very 
near future, the problem of the soldier who, 
disabled by wounds or disease in battles for 
your liberties, has the right to demand 
whatever help it is in our power to give. 
What can the university, what can the uni- 
versity library, do for these men? 

Then, in the glad, good days to come, 
“when the war drum throbs no longer, and 
the battleflags are furled,” when we address 
ourselves, with gratitude, humility and cour- 
age, to an even greater task than that of 
winning the war—the rebuilding of our so- 
cial and economic structures on bases not 
only of liberty but of righteousness—we 
shall be confronted with another phase of 
the problem of the returned soldier. There 
will then be millions of men coming home 
to this continent, the great majority of 
them in the prime of their physical powers, 
all with ideas enlarged, and standards modi- 
fied, by contact with other civilizations, men 
of courage, character, determination. These 
men will be the most potent element in our 
national lives for the next decade. Long 
reverenced political shibboleths will become 
mere mouthing mumbo-jumbos at their 
stern laughter: long worshipped idols of 
many sorts will fall from their pedestals 
at merest touch of soldier hands. I think 
we are all agreed that the permanent fu- 
ture character of our democracies will 
largely be shaped and fashioned in the 
years next following the declaration of 
peace. “It shall never happen again!”; 
“There will be no more wars!”; “Social 
and economic justice !”; “Reconstruction !” 
—these are among the ideas in the minds 
of thoughtful men, looming up behind per- 
sonal interests and national undertakings. 
The returned soldier is cast for a major 
role in the drama to be played out in the 
first years of peace. That he may play his 
part worthily, he will demand of the state 
whatever education is necessary to equip 
him for the work he has to do, whatever 
training is required to enable him to take 
a self respecting and self supporting place 
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in the civil life into which he must be re- 
absorbed. The state will recognize the 
justice of this demand, and will do its ut- 
most to meet it. It will turn to the uni- 
versities, as existing public institutions en- 
trusted with the responsibilities of higher 
technical, agricultural, professional and cul- 
tural education, and commission them as 
agents of the state to carry out this work. 
For much of what will have to be done the 
universities are today but partially and im- 
perfectly equipped. Perhaps important 
modifications must be made in their organ- 
izations, in their systems of instruction, in 
their type of teachers, to enable them to 
do this new work successfully. Some things 
that many of us prize may have to be dis- 
carded when these new responsibilities are 
assumed: but at whatever cost the need 
must be met. How shall it be done? 

One part of the problem can be met by 
the organization of special university 
courses for returned soldiers. We Cana- 
dians have already undertaken this, and are 
dealing with it with some courage, and more 
and more of certainty. Walk along the 
street of any Canadian city, and you will 
see dozens of men in khaki, with the blue 
armlet betokening that they are patients in 
a military hospital. With bandaged bodies 
and splinted limbs, they limp along on sticks 
or crutches, or are wheeled in invalid chairs 
by friend or comrade. Always they have 
a ready smile or friendly greeting, even for 
strangers. Some are painfully relearning 
to walk, some trying to make one arm serve 
in place of two, some are emerging slowly 
from the strange and disturbing mental 
conditions caused by shell shock. Above 
the cuff of the left sleeve, you will see a 
narrow reversed chevron of gold braid, 
the military sign for “wounded on active 
service.” 

Canada has organized an Invalided Sol- 
diers Commission to look after these men, 
and is utilizing the universities to provide 
courses of instruction to meet their edu- 
cational, re-educational and _ vocational 
needs. What is being undertaken may be 
gathered from a summary of what the 
University of British Columbia is now do- 
ing or contemplating. 

Many of the returned soldiers desire to 
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go on the land. For such, three-month 
courses are given in agriculture. Agron- 
omy, animal husbandry, horticulture, poul- 
try, apiculture, tractors, carpentry, black- 
smithing, and bookkeeping have places in 
the course, thruout which special empha- 
sis is laid on laboratory and field work, 
and practice work in a wide range of farm 
operations, from land clearing to harvesting 
crops. 

The university has also inaugurated six- 
month training courses for returned sol- 
diers in its mechanical engineering and 
allied departments. There are courses for 
chauffeurs, for auto mechanics, for sta- 
tionary and marine engineers (both gas 
and steam), for general electricians, mov- 
ing picture operators and general machin- 
ists. Buildings are now being erected, and 
courses will commence immediately on their 
completion, for naval and _ mechanical 
draughtsmen, boot makers and repairers, 
stenographers and telegraphers. Further, 
plans are being formulated to give courses 
to returned men of a less intelligent or 
poorly educated type as apartment house 
or office building janitors. They will be 
made competent to do general repair work, 
operate a heating plant, and give general 
care and attendance. Foundry moulding, 
oxy-acetylene welding, and blacksmithing 
courses are in process of arrangement, and 
will almost certainly be given during the 
coming winter, while courses in forestry, 
assaying and other subjects are being dis- 
cussed. 

At the present time, more than a hundred 
returned soldiers are students at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. Before Christ- 
mas that number will be doubled. The 
attendance is limited only by the facilities 
the university can offer. Every course at 
present in operation has had more appli- 
cations than can be accepted. 

By these intensely practical vocational 
training courses, of three or six months, 
one young Canadian university is making 
its contribution to the solution of the re- 
turned soldier problem. Tho but a begin- 
ning has as yet been made, the demand for 
what is offered exceeds the ability of the 
institution, as now staffed and organized, 
to supply. Without exception the soldier 
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students are enthusiastic concerning the 
work. They are clamorous for lengthen- 
ing existing, and establishing new, courses. 
The enterprise is being watched by the 
Canadian people, and meets with warm 
approval by whomsoever investigated. It 
is being watched, too, by the Great War 
Veterans, by the Comrades of the Great 
War, and other societies organized by the 
returned men,—societies that already are 
electing members to our legislatures over 
candidates of the old political parties, and 
that promise to have a dominating influence 
in Canadian public affairs as more and 
more of our fighting men come home. It 
has established new bonds of brotherhood 
between the men of the sword and the 
men of the lecture room—bonds of mutual 
service. It has given to Canadian uni- 
versities a broader, deeper, higher, more 
general public respect, the result of fuller 
recognition and appreciation of the truly 
national work thus undertaken, and its ob- 
vious initial success. 

As more and more men return, these 
courses must be extended, and others estab- 
lished. Dangers of the most serious sort 
have in the past sometimes attended the 
disbanding of armies. The later Roman 
consuls kept their legions at the Empire’s 
frontiers—their return to the capital too 
frequently foreboded revolution—and his- 
tory repeated itself under the French Di- 
rectorate. Nothing of the kind will occur 
when peace is next proclaimed, but it is 
well to remember that there never were 
such vast armies to be reabsorbed into 
civil life, that many momentous questions 
must at that same time be dealt with, and 
that therefore we should so arrange mat- 
ters that the process of reabsorption should 
be as free as possible from pain or peril. 
The knowledge that the state, thru its high- 
er education system, has already done much, 
and will do all that can be done, to equip 
our returned men for honorable and self 
supporting positions in civil life, will go 
far, very far, to remove any dangers that 
might otherwise be feared. 

It may well be that what is being done 
among the Canadian troops in England will 
be done here in America. Dr. Torrey, 
president of the University of Alberta, con- 
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ceived the idea of a “Khaki University,” 
where the men went to school as they went 
to bomb throwing or bayonet drill, under 
discipline. Major Brock, dean of applied 
science in the University of British Colum- 
bia, was appointed director of Seaford Col- 
lege, of the “Khaki University,” and three 
others of our fighting professors were on 
its teaching staff. Education was originally 
perhaps not the sole aim—the university 
was as much a device for the profitable 
employment of the men’s leisure, when pic- 
ture shows palled and worse indulgences 
threatened, as a serious and avowed edu- 
cational effort. But ere long the movement 
abundantly justified itself on its intrinsic 
educational merits: the “Khaki University” 
is today a recognized and valuable depart- 
ment of Canadian military organizations. 
We might do something of the sort for 
our returned men: instead of mustering 
them out, giving them their discharge, they 
might be kept under military discipline, 
and given military pay, while such of them 
as desired or required it are given the vo- 
cational or other training that will best 
equip them for the honorable places they 
have earned in civil life. 

These are merely suggestions of what 
the state, thru the university faculties, 
might do, and an outline of what is already 
being done in Canada, for the returned 
soldier. University organizations must be 
made sufficiently flexible to meet the condi- 
tions as they arise; courses must be adapt- 
ed to the men, not the men to the courses. 
Their interest must be secured and main- 
tained, their co-operation achieved, what- 
ever the sacrifice to rigid and accepted aca- 
demic theories. If such adjustments as 
events show to be required are made from 
time to time, and the work kept vital, ef- 
ficient, progressive, the universities under- 
taking it will deserve, and receive, all need- 
ed public support, and general public 
gratitude. 

Before I close, I want you now for a 
few moments to consider the part that the 
university library—the part that we, as 
university librarians—have to play in this 
big general scheme. 

The first and most obvious suggestion that 
occurs to me is that the university library 
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should organize some system that will en- 
able returned soldier students to continue 
their education by means of reading courses. 
These courses should be laid out by the 
returned soldiers’ teaching staff. They 
should be closely adjusted, not to any purely 
academic scheme (that does not presuppose 
that they should be educationally defective ) 
but to the things in which the soldier-stu- 
dent is interested. This feature I regard as 
essential, vital. Some books may have to be 
written with this special purpose in view: 
all included in the list should be most care- 
fully selected by those in closest touch and 
sympathy with the men it is sought to serve. 
A handbook explaining its scope, and servy- 
ing as far as possible in place of tutorial 
guidance concerning the significant things 
to be looked for, should accompany each 
course. 
\. Next as to distribution. Could we not 
adopt or modify the travelling library sys- 
tem, and apply it to the scheme? Could 
not all the books in these reading courses 
be kept in boxes, labelled Economics 2, 
History 5, Agronomy 3, Marine Gas En- 
gines 1, Naval Draughting 4, and so forth, 
and could not these boxes be sent to sol- 
dier-readers as part of the work of uni- 
versity library circulation? I am confi- 
dent that this can be done, and that this 
extension of university library activities 
will more than repay, in appreciated public 


service, the cost and trouble involved. 


So far the new library service outlined 
is a logical outgrowth of the soldier-student 
courses already adopted in Canada, and 
only in the matters of faculty selection and 
guidance, and in the adoption of the travel- 
ing library idea, differs from what most 
universities are today willing to do for all 
students continuing their work. No provi- 
sion has as yet been made for the returned 
soldier who for physical, financial or do- 
mestic reasons cannot take advantage of 
the special university courses offered. Can 
the university library do anything for him? 

I think it can. If we can give facilities 
for supplementary reading and_ study 
courses to soldier students, we can give 
reading courses adapted to men equally 
anxious for knowledge, equally or less in- 
telligent, but for various reasons debarred 
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from university attendance. I have pointed 
out that great judgment and care are neces- 
sary in the selection of books for the sup- 
plementary courses: these qualities are ab- 
solutely imperative in reading courses un- 
dertaken without tutorial guidance. The 
books should be designed to lead the reader, 
by way of things in which he is already 
interested, to others in which interest can 
be aroused. These reading courses should 
not only be progressive, but graded. There 
should be elementary and intermediate, as 
well as the more advanced supplementary 
courses, and cultural, as well as vocational 
courses should be included. 

It is of course true that in some studies 
books cannot take the place of practical 
work as a means of education. No amount 
of reading of texts alone will make a man 
a practical chemist, farmer, or mechanic. 
I heard once of an earnest-minded youth in 
the East who was moving out te Montana. 
As a preparation for residence in a cattle- 
riding country he took a correspondence 
school course in broncho-busting! He may 
have been complete master of the theory of 
equitation, but the sad and simple fact is 
that his stay astride the back of the first 
cayuse he mounted was but momentary! 
Practical work in the field, the shop, the 
laboratory is essential in many lines of 
education, but side by side with this must 
be much that can be learned from books, 
particularly when intelligent guidance gov- 
erns the reading. In agriculture, for ex- 
ample, it is safe to say that much more 
general instruction is given by the printed 
than the spoken word. How otherwise can 
we explain the enormous circulation of our 
farm journals, or the demand for Farm 
Bulletins or Agricultural Station Reports? 
Do not these supplement and reinforce the 
work of our agricultural colleges, and bring 
to hundreds of thousands professional train- 
ing of which they would otherwise be de- 
prived? What these do for the farmer, the 
plan I have outlined will do for men learn- 
ing other vocations, and, in the case of 
reading courses not designed for vocational 
benefit, will broaden the sympathies, quick- 
en the intelligence, expand the capacities— 
make those thus educating themselves bet- 
ter and more desirable citizens of Canada, 
of America, of the world. 
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In Canada, where by the British North 
America Act (corresponding to the Consti- 
tution of the United States) all education 
is controlled by the Provinces, arrange- 
ments have been made by the Dominion 
Militia Department, or the Invalided Sol- 
diers Commission, with the provincial De- 
partments of Education for the carrying out 
of this returned soldier work. But in the 
United States there would appear to be a 
ready-made, efficient, centralized authority— 
the Bureau of Education at Washington, 
which for years has done splendid work 
both in initiating new and co-ordinating 
existing educational efforts—that needs 
only enlargement or adaptation to under- 
take with success the direction of this for- 
ward new national enterprise. And tho to- 
day I am supposed to hold a brief for the 
universities only, extensions of my sugges- 
tions will be obvious. Public libraries in 
cities, and county libraries, might have a 
place in the scheme; high school libraries 
certainly should. Perhaps the distribution 
of the books in the elementary and inter- 
mediate reading courses might be wholly 
taken over by these branches of the na- 
tional library system. 

To enable us to personalize and visualize 
the suggestions I have been making, let us 
take the case of a young American soldier 
who has served in France. He is perhaps 
hardly an average specimen of your fight- 
ing men so far as mental training is con- 
cerned, for he has had but three or four 
years at the public school, and then, if he 
came from a rural community, went to work 
on the farm, or, if from a city, at a trade. 
In either case the probabilities are strong 
that the only life he knew was that which 
all his years had been his environment. He 
has little knowledge of, and perhaps less 
sympathy with, the language, history, insti- 
tutions, ideals of peoples of other lands. 
He is “just plain American’’—shrewd, in- 
dustrious, observant, confident, provincial. 
His number is up when the draft lists are 
printed. He reports at training camp, and 
in learning his drill begins to learn to sub- 
ordinate his independent individualism to 
discipline and co-operation. After a few 
weeks he starts in a troop train for the 
Atlantic Coast. He crosses great mountain 
ranges, swings over limitless prairies, gets 
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new impressions of America’s size, re- 
sources. He gets glimpses of great cities, 
of busy industrial regions, of corn or cot- 
ton lands, of sweeping stretches of wheat 
fields. He reaches the eastern seaboard, 
and finds himself a human unit in a vast 
military organization for which a tremen- 
dous transportation system has been or- 
ganized. He voyages over the Atlantic, 
conveyed by mighty cruisers, guarded by 
swift destroyers. He escapes the menace 
of Hun submarines, and lands at a French 
port rebuilt almost overnight by the magic 
of American industrial genius and energy. 
He hears strarige speech from men who are 
to be his comrades in arms, from women 
grateful beyond expression to his native 
country, and testifying to that national 
gratitude by personal kindness to him as 
an American soldier. He goes to his 
French training camp, sees picturesque old 
cities, wonderful cathedrals, tiny fields 
tilled like gardens. He goes on to the fight- 
ing front, fraternizes with the poilus, “bor- 
rows the makin’s” from a dark skinned, 
grinning Ghurka or Algerian, learns that 
most Englishmen are human, likeable, re- 
liable, cheerful sort of chaps, chums with 
Canadians, Australians, South Africans, 
and at the picture show behind the lines 
often sees Portuguese, Punjaubees, Cinga- 
lese. He swaps yarns with an Irish com- 
rade,—maybe some dour Hielander will 
even offer him a drink! All around him 
is a new world: far overhead great mechan- 
ical birds swing and dart at heights and 
speeds far beyond challenge by any of their 
feathered prototypes. In a_ neighboring 
field he sees ungainly, misshapen, mechan- 
ical monsters lurch and waddle over every 
obstacle like gigantic prehistoric beasts. 
He stands his share of lonely midnight 
vigils: explores in silence and darkness 
that narrow strip of death, “no man’s land” : 
and one misty morning “goes over the top” 
behind a lifting, creeping barrage devastat- 
ing as a tornado, yet controlled like a 
machine and timed like a chronometer. He 
sees with what gaiety and coolness men 
dare death while doing unbelievable feats 
of heroism: unconscious of it, he is him- 
self the peer of the bravest: he sees agony 
conquered by fortitude, courage and con- 
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stancy displayed under every conceivable 
personal discomfort. Above all, he realizes 
to his innermost spirit that he is part of a 
mighty force co-operating with diviner 
powers that liberty shall not perish from 
the earth. 

At length the cause for which he is fight- 
ing triumphs, and our soldier boy comes 
home. Is he the same man that went away? 
Can he possibly be, after his mind has 
received such a multitude of new and 
wonderful sensations and impressions, after 
all he has seen, and dared, and done? Will 
he not be wanting to develop, and expand 
the new knowledge gained? He may have 
picked up enough French to be misunder- 
stood in an estaminet. No matter! he will 
probably want to learn more, if only to read 
the newspapers some French girl sends him. 
So we will provide for him a teaching and 
reading course in French. The books must 
be simple: they must tell of the cities he 
saw, the men who fought in the armies 
of victory, more about the curious and in- 
teresting customs he himself observed when 
in France. When he knows somewhat of 
the language, he perhaps will want to know 
somewhat of the history of France. Very 
well: let us provide him with books to that 
end—books setting forth opposing views, 
together with such suggestions and help 
as will enable him to arrive at just, intelli- 
gent, unprejudiced judgments. Very likely, 
having got thus far, he will be making 
comparisons between the systems of life 
in his own country and those of France— 
and not necessarily in every particular to 
the advantage of his native land. He will 
be reading some books on economics—he 
can get them, if the service I am advocat- 
ing be adopted—and some day you will 
hear him comparing British and American 
labor ideals, discussing syndicalism, point- 
ing out the economic fallacies of the I. W. 
W. program of sabotage, or the madness 
of the Bolsheviki. 

Our returned man has travelled far, 
mentally as well as physically, since he 
went for a soldier! Is he not in every way 
a better man, a more desirable citizen, a 
greater national asset, because of his awak- 
ened, responsive mind? It was the war that 
started his mental development, but it was 
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books—the kind of books I would like li- 
braries to be responsible for supplying these 
men—that continued it, broadening and 
training his sympathies and faculties thru 
his curiosities and interests, and, at the 
same time, thru vocational studies, making 
him a more productive individual factor 
in national wealth and power. 

“What will all this cost?” I hear some 
cautious citizen enquire, and I hear the 
question repeated by shrewd politicians, 
who have long since realized that library 
votes mend but few political fences. I 
cannot say. The cost will depend on the 
magnitude of the work (which today none 
know) and the efficiency and thoroness 
with which it is done. Truth to tell, I am 
not now greatly concerned with the finan- 
cial aspects of the question. If my sug- 
gestions point a way to meet an imminent, 
inevitable national need, I feel sure that, 
whatever the cost, the money will be found. 
In the past four years all theories of na- 
tional finance have been upset. We were 
told that the war would be over in six 
months or a year, because the treasuries 
of the belligerents would be empty long 
before that time. But the fact is, that 
even the poorest of the nations at war— 
Turkey, Austria—have somehow found 
money to go on fighting. When I think 
of how Britain for three years bore the 
heavy end of the Allies’ money burden, of 
the titanic load she today carries, and ap- 
parently hardly stoops under,—when I re- 
call the vast sums poured into our national 
exchequers from Canadian Victory Loans 
and American Liberty Bond issues, of the 
money raised for the Red Cross, the Y. M. 
C. A. and A. L. A.—the cost does not 
dismay me. Nations that can find money 
for war can be educated to find money 
for peace. If necessary, let us issue Peace 
Bonds, for it is in peace that the liberties 
defended in righteous wars must be ex- 
tended and democratized. Men and women 
can be kindled to as fine and high a passion 
for construction and reconstruction as to- 
day we all feel for sacrifice. This may 
“call for a more abiding faith, an even more 
enduring courage. But, as I see it, it is 
to this direction that the new patriotism 
leads, and every true son and daughter of 
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democracy should set their feet in these 
paths, to which the finger of Opportunity 
is already beckoning, and, with all who be- 
lieve and hope, march steadily and valiant- 
ly to larger fields of social service and 
higher planes of human happiness. 


REMINISCENCES OF LIBRARY 
PIONEERS WANTED 

Tue following communication has been 
received from Dr. Bostwick relative to the 
proposed series of library biographies 
which the A. L. A. Publishing Board is 
planning to issue: 

Regarding the biographical series of Amer- 
ican library pioneers, Dr. Melvil Dewey has 
made a suggestion which I am here adopt- 
ing, that persons who have known these 
pioneers in the flesh be requested to con- 
tribute reminiscences of them, or give esti- 
mates of their work, in such shape that they 
can be placed on file and used by the writers 
of the sketches. 

I am sending enclosed a list of names that 
have been suggested for inclusion in the 
series, together with the number of persons 
from whom the suggestion has come. I 
have made no attempt to indicate which of 
the names should be included, and doubtless 
a large proportion will be omitted, while 
others not mentioned here may be added. 
Your opinion on this point will be of value. 

If you have had personal acquaintance 
with any of the persons named, will you not 
kindly write out your recollections of their 
personality and work, and send them at your 
convenience to Arthur FE. Bostwick, libra- 
rian, St. Louis Public Library: 


Justin Winsor 11 S. F. Haven 
William F. Poole a J. H. Trumbull 
Chas. A. Cutter William S. Shaw 
C. C. Jewett John Thomson 

J. S. Billings Weston Flint 

A. R. Spofford F. B. Perkins 

W. H. Brett John Eaton 

W. L. Fletcher C. C. Soule 

F. M. Crunden Frederic Vinton 
R. A. Guild Ellen Coe 

W. T. Harris Nina Browne 
Lloyd P. Smith Laura H. Cope 

J. N. Larned Mary Miller 
Frederick Leypoldt Jessie Allen 

Ezra Abbott Sarah C. Hagar 

J. G. Cogswell Frances D. Jermain 
J. L. Sibley Arthur Tyler 

H. A. Homes F. A. Hutchins 
John Edmands J. F. Sargent 

1. L. Whitney Chas. Evans 
Reuben Thwaites Mary Sargent 

H. E. Legler \ndrews Norton 
Mary W. Plummer George Ticknor 
Hannah P. James 
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We are printing just as it was received 
a personal letter from Burton E. Steven- 
son, in charge of the A. L. A. headquarters 
in Paris, that everybody may be thrilled 
as we were by the vivid picture he gives. 

I know how anxious library people in 
America must be to have all possible news 
about our service over here, and I have been 
intending for a long time to sit down and 
write something for you; but I have really 
not had time to do any writing either for 
myself or anybody else since I have been in 
France. And since I have been sending pub- 
licity material and reports regularly to our 
headquarters in Washington, I have felt that 
all required information could be sent out 
from there—as it doubtless has been. But 
there are so many interesting things about 
this work, so many things coming up every 
day, so many opportunities of service, that— 
well, I only wish that all the library men and 
women in the United States who have labored 
so faithfully and so unselfishly to make this 
War Service the big thing it has grown to 
be, could come over here for a few days and 
see for themselves what a great thing that 
work is for our men. 

Just yesterday a librarian was in from 
Butte, Montana, and it did us all good to see 
how she was thrilled by the sight of the 
boxes which she had helped to pack with 
books being opened in our basement. We 
are so used to opening boxes over here, and 
have grown so accustomed to the most ex- 
traordinary incidents, that it was refreshing 
to have someone with us who was new and 
fresh and receptive. 

It is that way with everyone who comes 
into our headquarters. They are so thrilled 
and excited—the tears come into their eyes— 
as they do into mine even yet !—at the pathetic 
eagerness of our men for the sort of service 
we are giving them, at their gratitude, at 
their delighted astonishment that this service 
is really for them. I wish you could see our 
reading-room right now, crowded with men 
eager to read. It is cold and damp this after- 
noon, so we started a wood fire in the read- 
ing room for the first time, and I wish 

Well, I could go on like that for hours. 
But what I am trying to say is that I want 
all those thousands of men and women back 
home who have given themselves to this 
service to know what a godsend it is prov- 
ing: and I want them to realize that every 
book they label and pocket and prepare is 
like a messenger from heaven to our men 
over here! Only we need more and more of 
them—our dispatch stations write me that al- 
ready they are running short, that they are 
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not getting all the books they could handle. 
That must not be—there must not be an in- 
stant’s slackening of the flood until our men 
are home again. 

I wish our men and women—our women 
especially—could realize fully what it means 
to our men to have a place like this open 
every night till ten o’clock—a place that is 
warm and bright, full of good books, and of 
the heartiest welcome we know how to give. 
And not in Paris alone—in Tours, Dijon, in 
a dozen other places, such centres are being 
planned. They will serve as book centres for 
their districts—another step toward that or- 
dered library service which I have been try- 
ing to build up ever since I have been in 
France. 

This is no place for statistics, but you will 
be interested to know that we now have book 
installations in over six hundred Y. M. C. A. 
huts, in more than a hundred hospitals, in 
every Salvation Army cabin, in every Y. W. 
C. A. hostess house and nurses’ club, in half 
the K. C. centres (and the others are wait- 
ing only till we can obtain transportation) ; 
as well as in dozens of other recreation places 
of various sorts. We are rapidly equipping 
military units with their own libraries; we 
have placed collections on every hospital train, 
in every cement section, in many forestry 
camps (and in all of them very soon); we 
have made a special effort to reach the small 
detached units detailed for some special duty 
miles from anywhere; and the cap-sheaf of 
the structure is the mail service which start- 
ed two weeks ago and which has already al- 
most outgrown our ability to handle it. 

Library service, you know, consists not in 
giving a man a book, but in giving him the 
book he wants. Frequently our men can find 
the books they want in the hut or hospital 
collections; more frequently they cannot. So 
I took the question up with General Pershing; 
I told him if we could have the franking 
privilege, we would send the men the books 
they wanted thru the army post-office—and 
the privilege was given us instantly. It was 
a unique recognition of the value of our serv- 
ice—a service which General Pershing, and, 
indeed, all the army heads, have done every- 
thing they could to promote. So we started 
in with a little announcement in the Herald, 
followed by others elsewhere. Next week the 
Stars and Stripes gives us a special write- 
up; the Temps paid us the compliment of a 
delightful editorial the other day. : 

And I wish you could see our mail. The 
most exciting time of the day is when we 
open it. Such requests—such incredulous 
amazement. I am attaching copies of some 
of the letters; and the great thing about it 
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is that we are able at once to fill about 
seventy-five per cent of the requests. But it 
keeps us jumping. And what a shout of joy 
there is when we find the exact book the man 
asks for—the more unusual it is, of course, 
the more pleased we all are! There are 
hooks which I once despaired of ever using 
which have become the head of the corner. 
De you remember Mr. Funk’s book, “The 
widow’s mite”? Well, somebody actually 
asked for that! 

We are now getting a couple of hundred 
letters a day; pretty soon we will be getting 
a thousand. One of my assistants laughingly 
remarked the other day that this was the 
first library she had ever worked in which 
was run like Sears-Roebuck! 

Of course this special service will always 
remain a comparatively small part of our 
works, no matter how big it grows. The big 
basic service is the placing of balanced col- 
lections of books in every recreation center 
which serves our men, and keeping them 
properly replenished. During September we 
have sent into the field direct from our two 
warehouses more than fifty thousand books, 
and I am hoping to double that number for 
October. But the supply must keep up—and 
practically all of it must come from America. 
This fifty thousand was in addition to the 
shipments received at naval bases, to the 25,- 
000 brought over by the Red Cross which have 
just reached Paris and will go a long way 
toward equipping the hospitals which we have 
not yet been able to reach; and to probably 
15,000 retained at the base ports for the 
equipment of those areas. Also we have built 
up here in Paris a central library of about 
seven thousand volumes which is being add- 
ed to as rapidly as our small force can 
accomplish it. 

Let me add a word about that force. You 
have already been sent a list of the person- 
nel: Mrs. Elizabeth Potter, of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; Miss Pauline Fullerton, of New York; 
Miss Mary Booth, of Charleston, Illinois; 
Mrs. Frederick Palmer, and Mrs. Stevenson, 
with one or two volunteers from time to 
time. Mrs. Stevenson’s whole time is taken 
up with the filling of mail requests, so that 
only four are left to run the library and to 
keep it open thirteen hours every week day 
mt eight hours every Sunday. And they do 
it. They not only do it, but, in spite of my 
expostulations, they persist in coming around 
when they are supposed to be off duty, and 
pitching in again. This is Sunday, but when 
I came over this morning, I found Miss Ful- 
lerton at her desk writing catalog cards, and 
Mrs. Potter and Mrs. Stevenson in the base- 
ment picking out some books. Miss Booth 
at this moment is at Great Headquarters or- 
ganizing the army library there; but during 
her absence I managed to get in Miss God- 
dard, of Perth Amboy, whom I have placed 
in charge of the central library at Tours, 
and she was here too. It certainly makes 
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one proud to be associated with such a staff 
—but just the same it isn’t fair to them, and 

am moving heaven and earth to get two 
more people for our staff. I will do it, too, 
before long; in fact, more than that have 
offered their services, but 1 want to get 
trained library people if 1 can, and also, you 
will understand that it is not everyone who 
can measure up to the standard which these 
young women have set! 

The letters attached, written after the 
first announcement of the mail order serv- 
ice, show that men were asking for books 
on fire and life insurance (including the 
method of handling it in French) ; intelli- 
gence work, observation and _ reconnais- 
sance, target and landscape sketching, map 
making and reading (from F. D. Seward, 
son of the Binghamton librarian) ; ancient 
history of France; criminal law, the law of 
torts and egency (from a law student from 
the University of Illinois) ; mechanics, artil- 
lery practice and theory; Herbert Spencer's 
“Synthetic philosophy”; commercial law, 
banking; banking and general bookkeeping ; 
“The U. P. trail,” “Desert Gold” or “Ne- 
dra”; algebra, trigonometry, electrical and 
mechanical drafting and electrical engi- 
neering; aviation “as it is in France to- 
day”; French grammar; volume 1 of Bev- 
eridge’s “Life of John Marshall,” Wood- 
row Wilson’s “History of the American 
people,” or “some standard work of biog- 

raphy or history of either United States, 
France, or Great Britain.’ 

[It might not be out of place to mention 
here that the New York dispatch office 
(and we presume all the others also) re- 
ports an unceasing demand from soldiers 
and sailors who visit the office, for trigo- 
nometries. If you have a trigonometry, or 
know anyone who has a trigonometry, that 
is not is use, it is your patriotic duty to see 
that it is forwarded to the dispatch office, 
just as you gathered Baedekers a few 
months ago. ] 

A, L. A, HEADQUARTERS OPENED IN PARIS 

On Aug. 29 the A. L. A. Library at 
10, rue de l’Elysée, was formally opened. 
This is the first of a number of central 
or reservoir libraries to be opened by the 
association, around which the entire li- 
brary service for the A. E. F. and for all 
American war workers in France will be 
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built. Burton E. Stevenson, formerly li- 
brarian at Camp Sherman as well as li- 
brarian of the Public Library of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, has been in active charge of 
the work in France all summer, working 
first from rented quarters. The present 
building was originally the hAdtel of the 
Papal Nuncio to France, and is now used 
jointly by the A. L. A. and the Y. M. C. A., 
the former having the ground floor and the 
basement and the latter the rest of the 
building. The library and reading rooms 
are on the first floor and the basement is 
used for shipping books to all member of 
the A. E. F., wherever they may be lo- 
cated. 

The staff of the Paris library already 
has a number of American librarians en- 
rolled. Mrs. Stevenson is Mr. Stevenson’s 
first assistant; Mrs. F. B. Smith, Jr., of 
the Smithsonian Institution Library, is the 
secretary; Mrs. Elizabeth C. Potter, a 


In War Libraries, no. 4, there is an arti- 
cle by Frank Parker Stockbridge, national 
director of information for the A. L. A., 
emphasizing the value of newspaper pub- 
licity in relation to the United War Work 
Campaign, and pointing out exactly what 
makes local news. “It is,” he says, “local 
news that the librarian and the six or the 
six hundred members of his or her staff 
are taking part in the campaign, to begin 
with ; it is local news that you have received 
word from the headquarters of Library 
War Service that more than 1,200,000 books 
have been shipped overseas, and more 
money is needed to buy more books. What 
makes this last local news is not the fact 
that more than a million books have been 
sent abroad but that you, the local librarian, 
have received that information.” Wickes 
Wamboldt writes on the subordination of the 
seven organizations taking part in the cam- 
paign under the title, “The strength of each 
for the good of all’; and the number con- 
cludes with a three-page “Who's who in the 
campaign.” 

PUBLICITY MATERIAL 

Shipments of publicity material—posters, 

booklets, leaflets, buttons and window cards 
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graduate of the University of Wisconsin 
Library School and member of the staff 
of the Oakland (Calif.) Public Library, 
is the headquarters librarian; Mary J. 
Booth, librarian of the Eastern Illinois 
State Normal School, is reference libra- 
rian and branch organizer; Pauline Fuller- 
ton, New York Public Library, is the cata- 
loger; Mrs. Frederick Palmer is the read- 
ing room supervisor; W. D. Davies, of 
White Plains, N. Y., is the superintendent 
of the stock room and shipping depart- 
ment; and Mary L. Wallace, New York 
Public Library, is a volunteer for evening 
work. 

The library is open every weekday from 
ga.m.to1op.m. The reading rooms are 
light and spacious and amply fitted out 
with good periodicals and daily newspapers. 
All Americans in war work are invited to 
use them, and the rooms are full every 
evening. 


—from United War Work Campaign head- 
quarters to local United War Work Cam- 
paign committees began during the second 
week in October. 

In these shipments were included the 
United War Work Campaign posters, Unit- 
ed War Work Campaign pamphlets, United 
War Work Campaign window flags and but- 
tons, and also the posters for general out- 
door display of the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. 
C. A., the War Camp Community Service, 
the National Catholic War Council, the 
Jewish Welfare Board, the Salvation Army 
and the American Library Association. 

In addition to these United shipments 
direct shipments were made to libraries 
from A. L. A. campaign headquarters in 
New York city, of the following special 
library publicity material: Rotogravure 
display sheets in three different sizes, 20 x 
30, 15 x 20 and 10x 15 inches; maps show- 
ing the distribution of Library Service, 
size 21 x 26 inches; and book-marks for in- 
sertion in all books circulated so long as 
the supply lasts. These pictorial sheets, 
maps and book-marks are not primarily 
campaign material, but are a part of the 
general publicity plan for Library War 
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Service. Their use will, of course, aid in 
the money campaign. Their purpose, how- 
ever, is as much for the continuing educa- 
tion of the public as to what Library War 
Service is and does, and particularly that 
part of the public which uses the libraries. 

An 8-page supplement showing the work 
of the organizations was planned in all the 
New York dailies for campaign Sunday, 
Nov. 10, but the priority order for neces- 
sary paper was refused by the chairman of 
the pulp and paper section of the War In- 
dustries Board. An appeal by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., chairman of the campaign 
in Greater New York, to Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch in Washington, was unsuccessful in 
securing any reconsideration of this deci- 
sion. Mr. Baruch courteously acknowl- 
edged the worthiness of the cause, but hesi- 
tated to create a precedent which would 
open the doors to every applicant, and 
called attention to the fact that similar re- 
quests from the Liberty Loan and the Red 
Cross had also been refused. 
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SPEAKERS’ BUREAU ORGANIZED 

A National Speakers’ Bureau, consisting 
of representatives of the seven organiza- 
tions, has been formed which will secure 
and assign to the important cities of the 
country speakers of national importance. 
A United Speakers’ Bureau will also be 
formed in each department, state, county 
and city. Library speakers are being re- 
cruited and will be reported to state and 
departmental bureaus and may be available 
for assignment within those districts. 

Applications for speakers should be made 
to the bureau of the city or county and by 
them will be forwarded to the state or de- 
partment when the request cannot be filled 
locally. 

A speakers’ handbook, entitled “Soldiers, 
sailors and books,” containing facts with 
regard to the reading of the men, figures, 
stories, anecdotes and information gener- 
ally about Library War Service, has been 
published and a copy forwarded to every 
library. 


What Home Libraries Are Doing 


RECORDS OF ENLISTED MEN 

Considerable interest is being aroused in 
the “War album” which the Bangor ( Me.) 
Public Library has undertaken to compile. 
It is to contain portraits of every Bangor 
man in military and naval service in the 
present war, if they are obtainable; also all 
others in service who have been identified 
with the city in the past but who have gone 
from other places. 

As the city is already credited with 1400 
men, the undertaking is a large one. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY CO-OPERATION WITH CITY 

Y. M. C. A.’S 

One of the fruits of the war is already 
at the doors of the public library. Hoping 
to parallel his experience with the A. L. A. 
Library War Service, William Orr, direc- 
tor of the Educational Department of the 
International Committee of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, 347 Madison ave- 
nue, New York city, desires to extend the 
co-operation of public libraries with city 
Y. M. C. A. organizations. 

Mr. Orr believes that some of the ob- 


vious enterprises that might be conducted 


jointly are: 

1. Maintenance of 
the Association buildings. 
done to some extent. 

2. The distribution of library publicity 
literature from the desk in each Y. M.C. A. 
building in our cities. 

3. The organization of reading clubs 
and circles for which books would be 
provided from the public library. 

Will not public libraries communicate di- 
rect with Mr. Orr, making comments or 
further suggestions? His splendid co-op- 
eration, in the past months so much ap- 
preciated by the Library War Service, is 
now offered in his new field to public 
libraries, with his influence toward extend- 
ing library use among city Y. M. C. A. 
organizations. 


branch libraries in 
This is being 


SOME GOOD FREE MATERIAL 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Library is issuing a splendid series of 4- 
page library leaflets with colored covers 
of poster type, which libraries should get. 


a. 
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The seven already issued are entitled “Raise 
chickens,” “Raise pigs,” “Raise sheep,” 
“Bread and cereals,” “Vegetables and 
fruits in war time,” “Meat: and meat sub- 
stitutes,” and “Fats and sugar.” Two of 
the covers are designed by C. B. Falls, 
who does the Library War Service posters, 
and the others have been contributed by 
other artists. Each leaflet has a simple, 
readable story on its particular subject, 
embodying references to all the excellent 
free bulletins on the subject issued by the 
department, and giving references to the 
yest books for additional reading. 
Excellent hibliographies on food and 
allied subjects are being sent out by the 
Library Publicity Committee of the Illinois 
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letters.” Recent subjects have been “Can- 
ning, preserving, drying and storage of 
fruits, vegetables, and meats,” “Textile 
conservation,” “Sheep husbandry,” and 
“Fish as food.” One letter was accom- 
panied with a very full description of the 
patriotic food show given at the University 
of Illinois, together with the tested recipes 
distributed there. Another was a very sug- 
gestive statement of the many things that 
children’s librarians can do to aid the work 
of the Food Administration, contributed by 
Alice I. Hazeltine, supervisor of children’s 
work in St. Louis. Much of the credit for 
the success of Illinois libraries in further- 
ing the efforts of the Food Administration 
may be traced to these very useful library 


Food Administration with their “Library _ letters. 


Recent Assignments and Retirements in Camp 
Large Camp Libraries 


Assignments Retirements 
Camp Bowie .......... Elizabeth Eckel, asst. 
Chickamauga Park......Mrs. Harold A. Larrabee, asst. 
hosp. Ibn. 

Thomas J. Tomlinson, asst. 
ere eee Hubert B. Frazier, asst.......... Clarence W. Sumner, Ibn. 
Earl W. Browning, Ibn. 

Edward D. Schilling, asst. 
Edward Derbyshire, asst. 


John B. Egan, asst. 
Edgewood Arsenal 
(Edgewood, Md.) ...9. E. Norman, Ibn. 
Charles Burbridge, asst. 


Camp Gordon ......... Louise Q. McMillan, hosp. Ibn.... R. A. Brewer, asst. 
Robert W. Ackley, asst. 

Arthur C. Kemble, asst. 

Camp Greene .......... Walter Hart Blumenthal, asst... 

Camp Humphreys ..... Elston C. Mount, asst. .......... Winthrop H. Chenery, Ibn. 
Walter F. Crawford, asst. 

Camp Jackson ........ John G. Moulton, Ibn............ Charles C. Thach, Jr., asst. 


Mrs. J. H. Moulton, asst. Mrs. W. L. Brownlee, asst. 


W. S. Bangs, asst. 
Sara Carpenter, hosp. asst. 


Raymond R. Tucker, Ibn. Justus Rice, Ibn. 


Jefferson Barracks .... 


Camp Johnston......... Leon C. High, asst. 
Camp Kearny ......... Lewis Gulantiere 
Nathan R. Levin, Ibn............. Leslie T. Little, asst. 
Camp Knox 
(Stithton, Ky.) ...... Tohn B. Kaiser, organizer 
Ethel A. Greene, asst. 
Mary L. Megee, asst. 
Camp Meade .......... Harold H. Hobbs, asst........... Joseph H. Crowley, asst. 


(Transferred from Merritt) 
Tohn W. Echols, asst. 


Camp Merritt .......... FE. M. Cameron, Jr., asst. 
Carson Brevoort, asst. 
Anne Van Cleve Taggert, hosp. 


Ibn. 


’ 
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Pelham Bay Naval Sta.. Mrs. Caroline Dill, asst.......... Mabel H. Brooks, asst. 
Wilhelmina Harper, asst. 

oe, eee W. Dawson Johnston, Ibn........ Herbert S. Hirshberg, Ibn. 
Percy S. Harris, asst. 

oe George B. Manhart, Ibn. ........ -F. J. South, act. Ibn. 

Camp Sheridan ........ Howard B. Cheek, asst. 

Camp Sherman ........ Mrs. Ethel A. Washburn, asst. 


Kenneth Paul Robb, asst. 
Mrs. Joseph Julian Augustus, asst. 
George Larkin, Jr., asst.......... Owen D. Stewart, asst. 
Marjorie Wilkes, hosp. Ibn. Katherine Tappert, hosp. Ibn. 
(Transferred from Gordon) 
Clarence Russell Williams, asst. 
T. C. Tai, asst. 


-.... Emerson G. Sutcliffe, asst. 
Other Points of Service 

Brooklyn, N. Y. ....... Mary J. Thackray, hosp. lib. org. 

Brooklyn Naval Sta.....R. W. McCulloch, Ibn. 

Camp Stuart Hosp. ....lna H. Fenwick, hosp. Ibn. 


(Newport News, Va.) 
Fort Des Moines, Ia.... Blanche Smith, asst. hosp. Ibn. 
General Hosp. No. 5..... Mildred E. Davis, supervisor 
(Fort Ontario, N. Y.). hosp. work 
General Hosp. No. 16 
(Lakewood, N. J.)....Jacqueline M. Overton, hosp. Ibn. 
Mexican Border, Travel- 
ing Library, 
(El Paso District) ...Zana K. Miller, asst............. Reba Davis, asst. 
Hampton Roads NavalGeorge H. Evans, Ibn. 
Operating Base, Va... Mrs. Geo. H. Evans, asst. 


Vancouver Barracks ... Elizabeth J. Herrington, asst. 
Walter Reed General 
Hosp., 


(Takoma Park, D. C.)..Frances Cox, asst. 
Washington, D. C., and 
vicinity (small camps) G. E. Chase, supervisor 


Overseas 
Mary Frances Isom 
W. D. Davies 
) Mrs. F. B. Smith 
Miss Pauline Fullerton 
| Elizabeth J. Webster 


Field Representatives 
L. L. Dickerson, who organized and served as camp librarian at Camp Doniphan, has been 
assigned field representative supervising the Texas camps. 
Address, Library War Service, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Ernestine Rose, who has served at various periods at headquarters, has been assigned as 
field representative in hospital service. 
Address, Library War Service, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Headquarters 

Elizabeth B. Steere, assistant law librarian of University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., is assistant in personnel selections. 

Herbert L. Cowing, head of the loan department of the Free Public Library of New 
Haven, Conn., is assisting in book selection. 

Edna M. Sanderson, registrar, New York State Library School, is assisting in hospi- 
tal library service. 

Jessie Tupper, of the Reynolds Library, Rochester, N. Y., is assisting in the work of sup- 
plying books to the various naval stations. 

Annette L. Clark, librarian of the Public Library, New Albany, Ind., who was granted 
leave of absence for three months to take charge of the naval stations, has returned to 
her work in New Albany. 

Anna B. Thomas of the Youngstown, Ohio, Public Library, who has been assisting in 

book selection at headquarters, returned to Youngstown in September. 
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Meetings of the War Service Committee 
were held at the Lake Pracid Club Sept. 
24 and 25. At the first meeting a memorial 
minute to William H. Brett [printed else- 
where in this issue] was read and unan- 
imously adopted by a rising vote. 

Dr. Putnam, the general director, pre- 
sented a letter from Malcolm L. McBride, 
acting chairman of the War Department 
Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
saying that draft boards would be instructed 
to honor exemption requests for men em- 
ployed in the work of the organizations affil- 
iated with the commission in welfare work 
with the soldiers, altho it would be necessary 
for the heads of such organizations to write 
to the respective boards where these men 
are registered. He also wrote that the 
War Department itself would be glad to 
recommend for passports the names of all 
men who have the approval of their re- 
spective organizations for foreign service 
and who have passed the necessary in- 
dividual examination. 

It was voted, after discussion, that the 
opportunity offered by the above letter for 
general exemption should not be availed of. 

The question of supplying library serv- 
ice to workers in munition plants, ship- 
building yards and other industries engaged 
in war work came next under consideration 
and it was voted that it be taken as the 
sense of the committee that so far as books 
and money shall permit, it is the policy of 
the committee to provide book service to 
workers in munition plants and other in- 
dustries engaged in war work where local 
libraries, library commissions or other local 
agencies can not provide it. 

The committee voted its approval of the 
action of the Library War Finance Com- 
mittee in joining in a financial campaign 
with six other organizations, viz.: the 
Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the National 
Catholic War Council, the War Camp Com- 
munity Service, the Jewish Welfare Board, 
and the Salvation Army, and also approved 
the proposal and accepted the offer of this 
same Finance Committee making available 
its campaign organization for the conduct 
of a book campaign as soon as possible 
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after the money campaign of the week of 
Nov. II. 

At the second meeting, the chairman hay- 
ing presented a plan proposed and prepared 
by J. L. Wheeler for the preparation and 
publication of certain war time reading 
lists in co-operation with the U. S. Bureau 
of Education, which plan proposed a grant 
of $1500 from the Library War Fund, to 
be used in editorial and clerical work, it 
was voted, that the War Service Commit- 
tee approved the plan proposed by Mr. 
Wheeler, but found itself unable to make 
the requested grant at the present time. 
The committee is willing, however, to make 
such grant if the forthcoming campaign 
yields a sufficient sum in excess of $3,500,- 
000, and in the meantime the matter is re- 
ferred back to the A. L. A. Publishing 
Board, with the recommendation that the 
project be presented to the libraries of the 
country, and that they be invited to sub- 
scribe to the carrying out of the work. 

A communication from Dr. E. C. Rich- 
ardson was read relative to possible war 
service for libraries (chiefly along the 
lines of research work), aside from furnish- 
ing books and library service to the mil- 
itary and naval forces. In the hope that 
the approaching campaign may yield funds 
enough to undertake any worthy form of 
war service (heretofore limited to service to 
army and navy by the form of the first ap- 
peal for funds), the committee adopted a 
minute welcoming this communication, and 
authorized the chairman to name Dr. Rich- 
ardson as chairman of a sub-committee of 
three on library research as war service 
(the two remaining members to be added 
by him) to prepare and submit a detailed 
plan for such work with any appropriate 
suggestions or recommendations. 

Proposals for a memorial to the late Wil- 
liam Howard Brett having been brought 
to the attention of the committee, a vote 
was taken approving the suggestion for a 
memorial and authorizing the chairman to 
appoint a member to represent this com- 
mittee on a committee representing the 
American Library Association, to co-oper- 
ate with a special committee of the Board 
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of Trustees of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary; and ordering this action to be re- 
ported to the Executive Board. [ Note: To 
represent this committee the chair later ap- 
pointed Miss Countryman. | 

The chairman submitted to the committee 
a statement prepared by the general di- 
rector showing the sum spent on each 
building, a tabulation showing building de- 
tails and variations from standard plan in 
each, a separate audit of the Carnegie 
Corporation grant made at the instance of 
the A. L. A. Finance Committee, a list of 
constructing contractors and a copy of the 
uniform contract executed with each. 

The final vote taken was that the chair- 
man or some one appointed by him, be re- 
quested to visit the camps once or twice a 
year. 

R. R. Bowker, of New York, has been 
appointed member of the A. L. A. War 
Service Committee to succeed the late 
William Howard Brett. 


BRITISH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS BUSINESS MEETING 

Tue forty-first annual business meeting 
of the British Library Association was 
to be held in the Council Chamber at Cax- 
ton Hall, on Friday, Oct. 25. The items 
to be considered were the report of the 
Council, including the treasurer’s audited 
accounts for 1917, with reports of the com- 
mittees and the branch and district asso- 
ciations; the election of honorary auditors; 
and consideration of the proposed applica- 
tion to the Lords of the Privy Council for 
alterations in Bye-law 3, giving the Coun- 
cil power to increase the entrance fees 
and annual subscriptions, payable by fel- 
lows and members as the meeting may 
determine. On this matter the Council 
expected to submit specific recommenda- 
tions. 

G. F. Barwick, Keeper of the Printed 
Books at the British Museum, has re- 
cently become joint honorary secretary 
in association with Frank Pacy. 


Tue Belgians have established a univer- 
sity at the front, with nearly 200 students, 
and courses leading to degrees in philosophy 
and literature. 
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SHIPMENTS OF FOREIGN BOOKS 
ARRIVE IN THIS COUNTRY 

Success at last! Four shipments of Ger- 
man periodicals, costing about $15,000 have 
reached New York from Rotterdam, and 
two consignments from Geneva have been 
received in Washington. All these parcels 
for 108 institutions have passed the Cen- 
sorship Board without criticism. The 
American Library Association is trusted. 

Mr. Nijhoff has made the desired reduc- 
tion in his charges, so that we are seem- 
ingly about on a par with the British now. 
He cancels the so-called 5% war tax, and 
in his July bills lowers the conversion rate 
of the mark to guilder from .55 to .45, and 
also in his latest bills reduces the combined 
transportation rate to London and insur- 
ance to America from 6% to 444%. The 
carriage charge from London to New York 
proves to require only an additional 1%. 
So that, despite the very high rate of Dutch 
exchange (the guilder costing 49 cents in- 
stead of the peace time 40), subscribers, 
after meeting all charges, will get their 
periodicals at the publisher’s price, with 
the mark at about 23% cents—a lower rate 
than charged them by American agents in 
1917. 

Finally Librairie Kundig’s bills show 
probably even greater moderation, for the 
mark is converted into Swiss francs at .72; 
i. e. about 17 cents. The transportation 
charges are in this case not yet at hand, but 
if they prove no higher than Nijhoff's, the 
final value of the mark in settlement of the 
Swiss bills would be under 20 cents. The 
difference is fully accounted for by the 
enhanced value of Dutch money in today’s 
international exchange. 

The additional orders now being received 
for 1918 will be sent to Geneva. 

Libraries are accordingly asked now to 
make immediate payment of the bills which 
have been sent them, whether or not all 
the parcels listed have arrived. Period- 
ical subscriptions are payable in advance. 
The agents made payment months ago. 

The bills of Kundig are to be settled 
just as presented. In the case of Nijhoff'’s 
bills two changes are to be made by the 
subscriber. First, strike out of all bills the 
so-called 5% war tax. Second, convert 
marks into guilders at .45 instead of .55. 
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The draft, of course, is made out to the 
agent, but it must not be mailed directly 
to him, for this would be a violation of 
law, since trading with the enemy, directly 
or indirectly, without a license is illegal. 
The individual library does not hold a li- 
cense, but the American Library Associ- 
ation does. Hence the latter must forward 
payment, and in every way be the inter- 
mediary between institutions and agents. 
Do not, of course, send cheques on Amer- 
ican banks. Money orders are also inad- 
visable. Buy exchange on a Dutch bank 
(or Swiss, as the case may be) from an 
American bank or express company, and 
forward promptly to the Secretary of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Importations, at 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 

The secretary will appreciate also prompt 
payment of the personal bill sent out to 
cover transportation charges from London 
to New York. He had to advance this 
money in their behalf. 

Perhaps it is not out of place to say that 
the service of this committee has cost two 
years of unremitting labor, and several 
hundred dollars, not one cent of which 
have the institutions been asked to meet. 
The trail has led thru the Department of 
State (with five changes of officials) ; Brit- 
ish Embassy, British Foreign Office, Board 
of Trade, Stationery Office, Postal Censor, 
Library Association; the American War 
Trade Board and Censorship Board; the 
American Embassies in London and Paris, 
the Legations at The Hague and in Berne; 
the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
numerous agents and over a hundred insti- 
tutions. In the end there is success, but it 
has been a hard road. Will libraries accept 
the service of the committee in the patri- 
otic spirit in which it has been rendered, 
and meet the bills sent promptly and with- 
out quibble? 

Two cautions—both against the advice of 
well-intentioned agents. Mr. Nijhoff sends 
American subscribers a facsimile of a let- 
ter from the British Postal Censor, advising 
him that no license from that department is 
necessary in order to supply scientific pub- 
lications from enemy countries to the 
American Library Association, or universi- 
ties, or colleges. He then draws the hasty 
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conclusion that American libraries can now 
trade directly with him. This, of course, is 
incorrect. A license from our War Trade 
Board is necessary, and only the A. L. A. 
has that. Dealings must be thru the A. L. 
A. committee on importations. 

Again, an American importer, frightened 
by the possibility of the German Govern- 
ment’s seizure of his goods impounded in 
Germany, advises his clients to disregard all 
back orders with him and reorder thru the 
A. L. A. committee. This is sound advice 
so far as 1918 and thereafter are concerned, 
even imperative advice. But if the agent 
has been paid for earlier years, had we not 
better still look to him to supply us after 
the war and take potluck with the Germans. 
If the seizure were made there would prob- 
ably not be enough left to go around. 

M. L. Raney, Secretary, 
A. L. A. Committee on Importations. 
September 23, 1918. 
SALARY HEARING IN NEW YORK 
AND NOTES FROM OTHER CITIES 

At the public hearings before the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment of the 
City of New York held on Oct. 15 and 16, 
representatives of the trustees of the 
Brooklyn and New York Public Libraries, 
of the Staff Association of the New York 
Public Library, of the Library Employes’ 
Union and of the New York Woman Suf- 
frage Party protested against the cutting 
of the public library appropriation in the 
proposed city budget for 1919. The New 
York Public Library, in submitting its 
budget, asked an additional appropriation 
of $93,280 for salary increases for 1919, 
but the proposed city budget cuts the ap- 
propriation to $72,000 less than that for 
1918. 

The Board of Trustees has already con- 
ceded the demand of the City Administra- 
tion for a cut in the appropriation for 
books, said Mr. Henry W. Taft, himself a 
trustee, at the hearing, but they did so on 
the ground that the money be put into 
salaries, in order to enable them to keep an 
adequate staff during the coming year. 

Isabella M. Cooper, president of the Staff 
Association of the New York Public Li- 
brary, pointed out the increase in the work 
of the public libraries since the outbreak 
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of the war, showed the library’s value in 
combatting juvenile delinquency and en- 
couraging community activities, and urged 
the necessity of keeping the library staff 
together and the difficulty of doing so un- 
der the present salary rate. Considerable 
interest in the proceedings was shown by 
the public, there having been much discus- 
sion of the question of salaries in the press 
during several weeks previously, and the 
Staff Association having issued a Budget 
Publicity letter, of which 1000 copies were 
sent to clubs asking members to uphold the 
librarians in urging the adoption of a bud- 
get by which librarians will be granted an 
increase equal to that allowed to other 
city employes. 

The mayor showing no interest in the 
arguments for an increase in appropri- 
ations, Mary Garrett Hay, chairwoman of 
the New York Woman Suffrage Party, 
spoke on the second day of the hearing, 
in support of the efforts of the Staff As- 
sociation, pointing out the qualifications 
necessary for librarianship, and the value 
of the service rendered by the profession, 
and asked whether it was because the ma- 
jority of them were women that the City 
Administration discriminated against the 
librarians. 

When his attention was called to the 
matter of librarians’ salaries, previous to 
the hearing, the president of the Board of 
Aldermen, Alfred E. Smith, said that he 
had not studied the question but that he 
presumed that the library workers had got 
the $100 salary increase that all city em- 
ployes, on a wage of $1800 or less, have 
been accorded. This has never been re- 
ceived, possibly because the mayor has so 
far failed to recognize that they are city 
employes. 

The Pomona (Calif.) Public Library has 
made salary increases amounting to $870 
for the year. Part of the increase has 
come out of the amount formerly set aside 
to pay substitutes for workers on sick leave. 
It was decided that the certain advantage 
of five dollars a month more would be more 
useful to the staff than the privilege of 
three days’ sick leave on pay. In addition, 
it is more fair to the staff as a whole. The 
rest of the increase is provided for by 
rearrangements of schedule. 
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LIBRARY WEEK AT LAKE PLACID 
ONCE MORE 


For the first time since 1905, Library 
Week of the New York Library Asso- 
ciation was held at Lake Placid, the 
headquarters being at the “Lakesyd Hous” 
of the Lake Placid Club, and the dates be- 
ing Sept. 23-28. The general theme for 
the week was “The mobilization of book 
power to promote the prosecution of the 
war,” and in the intervals between listen- 
ing to the twice-daily concerts of the Bos- 
ton Symphony septet, tramping thru the 
woods and over mountain trails, boating 
on the lake, and motoring over roads that 
wound thru the most brilliant autumn 
foliage, the librarians did gather and con- 
sider this question of the mobilization of 
book power. The thought emphasized was 
that the author is the creator of book power, 
the publisher the multiplier of that power, 
the bookseller and the librarian joint dis- 
tributors, and the reader the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

There was an attendance of about 175, 
in spite of the inaccessibility of the place 
and the increases in railroad fares. Be- 
sides the state association, the Executive 
Board and the Library War Service Com- 
mittee of the A. L. A. also met here during 
the week. 

The sessions opened Monday evening 
when William F. Yust, librarian of the 
Rochester Public Library, read his presi- 
dential address entitled “The dream of 
Tomus,” printed in full elsewhere in this 
issue. Dr. Melvil Dewey was to have given 
formal welcome to the association on be- 
half of the Lake Placid Club at this session, 
but an attack of laryngitis kept him from 
all meetings until Friday afternoon, when 
he talked most interestingly of the estab- 
lishment and development of the club. 

H. W. Wilson spoke at this meeting on 
“Mobilizing book power,” speaking of the 
value, and indeed of the absolute necessity, 
of indexes to make available the informa- 
tion otherwise hidden away in books and 
periodicals. With the great changes com- 
ing in society during the next few years 
as a result of the present war, we cannot 
afford to delay an hour in giving to every 
individual an understanding of the trend 
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of thought abroad as well as at home on 
the economic and sociological needs. Much 
information already exists in the publica- 
tions of societies and governments, as well 
as in periodical form, and Mr. Wilson pro- 
posed the organized co-operation of libra- 
ries in a way to make possible the prompt 
publication of a standard international 
cumulative index to about 100 of the best 
periodicals of the world, together with a 
selection of the best serials published. 
Much interest was shown in the proposal, 
and at the Thursday morning session the 
matter came up for general discussion and 
endorsement- A committee of three— 
Frank K. Walter, William F. Jacob, and 
H. W. Wilson—was appointed to take up 
the matter further and see to what extent 
libraries in general would be willing to 
contribute to the financing of such a co- 
operative index. 

The last speaker Monday night was Col. 
William Cary Sanger, assistant manager of 
the Potomac Division of Red Cross. In his 
paper “Arms, books and the man,” Col. 
Sanger dwelt on the relation of books to 
the world’s greatest crisis and man’s con- 
trol of force, arms typifying force and 
books typifying the spirit which should 
guide men in the conduct of their lives and 
in the exercise and control of force. 

Tuesday morning the association’s serv- 
ice flag, with 55 stars, was presented to the 
meeting by N. Louise Ruckteshler, libra- 
rian of Guernsey Memorial Library of Nor- 
wich. It was accepted on behalf of the 
association by William R. Eastman, the 
“grand old man in New York state library 
work,” himself a veteran of the Civil War. 
Then followed reports of the secretary, the 
treasurer, and of the committees on library 
institutes, legislation, and merit system. 
This last report was referred to a special 
committee of three and came up again at 
the final business meeting, at which time 
certain recommendations were made and 
approved for transmittal to a new commit- 
tee to be appointed by the new president. 

The first address Tuesday morning was 
a stimulating one by William Warner 
Bishop, president of the A. L. A., who 
spoke on “Changing ideals in librarianship,” 
from the collector and conservator of yes- 
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terday to the exponent of widespread serv- 
ice today. He was followed by Edith 
Guerrier, who directs the library publicity 
of the U. S. Food Administration, and who 
talked on “Libraries and food conserva- 
tion.” Her talk will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 

In the evening Frederic G. Melcher, man- 
aging editor of the Publishers’ Weekly, was 
the first speaker. Mr. Melcher took up the 
general topic of the convention, “Book 
power,” and spoke of the publishers’ place 
as multipliers of books, of the peculiarities 
of the publishing business, of the charac- 
teristics of its organization, its imprint 
standards, and sales methods. In review- 
ing the present outlets for books in this 
country, he spoke of the great possibilities 
for increased distribution thru increasing 
public recognition of the library, thru a 
wider spread of bookstores, and thru Amer- 
ica’s entrance into the book exporting field. 

Caroline Webster, of the Library War 
Service headquarters staff, then talked 
about “Women in library war service,” 
particularly in the hospital libraries, de- 
scribing the organization of the various 
kinds of hospitals, and reading excerpts 
from letters and reports of hospital libra- 
rians that showed the great variety and 
interest of the work. The last speaker was 
Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, pastor of the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church in 
New York, who gave a powerful talk on 
“The balancing of accounts at the end of 
the war.” The world will never be per- 
mitted to rest in a state of confident se- 
curity, nor will the Germans be worth any- 
thing to themselves, until they have been 
thoroly humiliated, he said, and it is the 
duty of the pulpit, the press, and all private 
citizens to see that all overtures short of 
unconditional surrender are rejected. The 
evening closed with the new war song 
brought by Mr. Wyer from the Syracuse 
meeting, which proclaimed that 
The American flag will be flying over Ger- 

many 

In less than a year from now. 


Wednesday morning, library war service 
was the first subject. Dr. Frank P. Hill 
made the announcement of the drive for 
funds to be made by the seven welfare or- 
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ganizations in November, outlining the 
manner of organization and setting the goal 
at $170,500,000 for the seven. He was 
followed by J. I. Wyer, Jr., who told of 
the work accomplished by the library war 
service during the past year, and also gave 
a glowing report of the inspiring district 
meeting of the different organization repre- 
sentatives at Syracuse earlier in the week. 
Frank Parker Stockbridge, director of in- 
formation for the libraries in the next 
campaign, then told exactly what sort of 
publicity was being planned and what the 
part of each library would be in making 
the campaign successful in its community. 

Shirley Putnam, daughter of Dr. Her- 
bert Putnam, just back from thirteen 
months of Red Cross service in France, 
then told a few of her experiences in the 
hospitals where it has been her privilege to 
be one of the searchers who connect a man 
in France with his lost family in America 
or a family in America with a missing man 
overseas. 

The last speaker of the morning was Dr. 
Earl E. Sperry, librarian of Syracuse Uni- 
versity and director of its Library School, 
who gave what proved to be one of the 
most important addresses of the week, on 
“German propaganda in the United States.” 
For many years several organizations 
operating from within the German Empire 
have been prosecuting on the soil of the 
United States a separatist movement. Its 
aim has been to keep alive German national 
consciousness in German emigrants to the 
United States and in their dsecendants. 
They have been taught that in spite of their 
American citizenship they are members of 
the German nation and should assist the 
German government in carrying out its 
plans, including the vast scheme of attain- 
ing world dominion. The agencies in the 
United States which have co-operated in 
this attempt to organize here a branch of 
the German nation are the German lan- 
guage press, German-American societies, 
German schools, German teachers and 
clergy. The National German-American 
Alliance, the charter of which has been 
annulled by Congress, was the most power- 
ful and active of all the organizations en- 
gaged in the work of segregating Amer- 
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icans of German descent from other Amer- 
icans. An idea of its spirit and purposes 
may be gained from the following motto 
which was inscribed on a banner hung 
across the hall at the convention of the 
New York State branch of the Alliance held 
at Utica in 1915: 
Einig und stark, 
Deutsch bis zum Mark. 

This means “United and strong, German to 
the marrow.” Whether the National Alli- 
ance was German or American is shown by 
the fact that it raised $800,000 for German 
war relief, but not one cent for American 
war relief. The German government has 
given support and approval to this separat- 
ist movement in many ways, chiefly by the 
enactment of Delbruck’s law which makes 
it possible for the German emigrant to re- 
tain his German citizenship after being 
naturalized in a foreign country. Since the 
German language press and many of the 
German-American societies are agencies of 
national disruption, it is the duty of patri- 
otic Americans to discourage them. 

In the evening there was to have been an 
Indian Council Fire in charge of Godfrey 
Dewey, but the rain made it impossible. 
Library school reunion dinners were the 
order of the day, and the gay paper caps 
furnished by Mr. Gaylord made the dining 
room a festive looking place. This meet- 
ing will ever be famous in library annals 
as the occasion of the “first annual re- 
union” of the Nondescript School for “girls 
and boys who have become famous without 
library schools.” As a result of the ener- 
getic efforts of Mr. Melcher, Mr. Gaylord, 
and Mr. Jacob, 49 “graduates” of the “Li- 
brary School of Hahrde Knox College” 
(as the school of experience was also 
dubbed) were gathered together for this 
first annual reunion, and marched into the 
dining room in an impressive procession, 
headed by Miss Hewins and the president 
of the A. L. A. Class songs and a college 
cheer were repeated at intervals during the 
dinner, and in noise as in numbers the 
school can claim distinction. Mr. Melcher 
acted as song and cheer leader for this 
evening, and before the party disbanded 
had appointed Paul M. Paine president for 
next year. Membership in the school is 
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open to all who can disclaim any relations 
with accredited schools and short courses, 
and at the next reunion with the A. L. A. 
in 1919 it is expected to have hundreds 
present. For the benefit of prospective 
members who may like to organize other 
chapters in their own states, to be affiliated 
with this Alpha chapter, we are glad to give 
both the cheer and the words of the songs. 


(Cheer) 

There’s no B.L.S. on us, 

There’s no B.L.S. on us, 

What a hullabaloo, "bout a letter or two, 
There’s no B.L.S. on us, 


The two songs ran as follows: 


(Tune: Mary had a little lamb) 
We're orphans with no alma mater, 
Alma mater, alma mater, 
We're orphans with no alma mater, 
How do we get along? 


How do you think we get along, 
Get along, get along, 

How do you think we get along, 
Without degrees or frills? 


Well, people take us at our worth, 
At our worth, at our worth, 

We'll make you take us at our worth, 
You cannot keep us down. 


We've not been standardized as yet, 
’Dized as yet, ‘dized as yet, 

We've not been standardized as yet, 
But cannot be kept down. 


(Tune: Hail, hail, the gang’s all here.) 
Pratt, N’York, and Albany are here, 
We never went to your school, 
We never went to your school, 
Pratt, N’York, and Albany are here, 
What does any one care now? 


Drex’l, Simmons, and Illinois are here, 
And all the scattered small fry, 
And all the scattered small fry, 
Drex’l, Simmons, and Illinois are here, 
What, the what, do we care now? 


The Albany table replied with parodies 
of these classic songs, and drew upon them- 
selves an added stanza before the last of 
the dinner festivities took place. 


Yust, Wyer, and Walter all are there, 
And all the Albany small fry 
And all the Albany small fry 
Yust, Wyer, and Walter all are there, 
And they are wearing fool’s caps too! 


With this parting shot President Bishop 
was allowed to rise and make an eloquent 
address to the president of the association, 
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in which he felicitated him on his success 
in all his library undertakings, culminating 
in the present most successful meeting, 
and concluded by offering to him, in token 
of the appreciation of those present, a most 
wonderful cut glass water set, “the richest 
which the town afforded.” But alas, there 
may be also many a slip ‘tween glass and 
lip, and somehow, only one tumbler sur- 
vived to reach the president’s hand. 

There was no formal program for this 
evening, but Miss Hewins gathered a group 
together around one of the fireplaces and 
treated them to a “random scoot” thru her 
early memories, as well as a more serious 
talk on what, in her mind, teaching patriot- 
ism to children really means. In the music 
room at Forest Hall another group was de- 
lighted with a number of Indian stories by 
Mabel Powers (Yeh-sen-noh-wehs), who 
was adopted into the Iroquois tribe eight 
years ago as official story teller. Motion 
pictures of summer and winter sports at 
Lake Placid were shown and explained by 
Godfrey Dewey, and these were followed by 
a film furnished by the General Electric 
Co. of Schenectady, giving the life story of 
Thomas Edison. 

Thursday morning William F. Jacob, li- 
brarian of the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, spoke on “Books and kilo- 
watts,” working out very thoroly, from an 
engineer’s point of view, a parallel between 
physical power and book power. He was 
followed by Mrs. Kate D. Andrew, libra- 
rian of Steele Memorial Library, Elmira, 
who discussed some of the recent war 
poetry, reading a number of selections. 
The rest of the morning’s program was 
filled by a symposium on “the best book | 
have read during the war,” conducted by 
Leta E. Adams. The speakers, and the 
books to which they gave five-minute dis- 
cussions, were as follows: William R. 
Watson talked on Seymour’s “Diplomatic 
backgrounds of the war”; Mrs. Willis H. 
Kerr—White’s “Martial adventures of 
Henry and me”; Frank K. Walter—Reid- 
er’s “Comrades in courage”; Adeline 
Zachert—Mrs. Fisher's “Home fires in 
France”; Mr. Wyer—Sinclair’s “Tree of 
heaven”; Alice S. Sanborn—Mortane’s 
“Guynemer, the ace of aces”; Paul M. 
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Paine—Brown’s “Flying Teuton”; Mrs. 
Elizabeth W. Blackall—Kellogg’s “Head- 
quarters nights”; Ernest J. Reece—Field- 
ing-Hall’s “The world soul” and Bridges’ 
“Religion of experience”; Anna G. Hall— 
“The little grandmother of the Revolution.” 
Last of all Mr. Eastman was asked to re- 
view the whole field of literature for ex- 
amples of “book power,” and beside the 
Bible, most powerful of all books, he cited 
Maeterlinck’s “Wreck of the storm,” Mary 
Antin’s “Promised land,” and “Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

Thursday evening Charles H. Brown of 
Brooklyn presided over the session, which 
was devoted to “American democracy, the 
camp and the library.” The first speaker, 
Major John T. Axton, chaplain in charge 
of the Port of Embarkation at Hoboken, 
talked on “Democracy and the camp,” 
in an address that moved his audience 
from tears to laughter and back again. 
Following him, Earl B. Browning told of 
the library work in the military prison at 
Paris Island, and Blanche Galloway de- 
scribed the organization of the jackies’ li- 
brary at Pelham Bay Naval Training Sta- 
tion. Frank L. Tolman, who has been 
librarian at Camp Upton since its organiza- 
tion, gave a fine talk on “The library’s aid 
to the camp as a melting pot,” and Miss 
Hitchler closed the evening’s program with 
some remarks on “The camps and libraries 
by an outsider,” based largely on her visit 
to several California camps last winter. 

Friday morning an advertising sympo- 
sium was conducted by Paul M. Paine, to 
which Miss Adams, Mr. Browning, Mr. 
Paine and Willis H. Kerr contributed pa- 
pers. The most spontaneous discussion 
arose for a casual remark by Mr. Paine 
that ue thought a large sign announcing 
“Smoking Permitted” would go far to at- 
tract men to the library building, and for a 
time the sparks flew—tho there was no 
smoke—while the controversy raged. Miss 
Isom told of the work the Portland Library 
is doing with the men who are cutting 
spruce in the Oregon forests, and incident- 
ally of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen (commonly called “the four 
L’s”), who have done so much to improve 
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conditions in the logging camps and te in- 


crease the output of the lumber essential 
for the manufacture of aeroplanes. 

In the afternoon Mary C. Richardson 
presided over a symposium on children’s 
books. Martha Wilson spoke on “School 
library measurement” and the importance 
of establishing the library as a very defin- 
ite part of the school. Mr. Certain’s “Re- 
port on standard library organization and 
equipment” was commended by both Miss 
Richardson and Mr. Kerr as the most 
significant thing that has yet happened in 
school library work. Mary S. Saxe read 
a chapter from Dickens’ “Uncommercial 
traveller” which had delighted her as a 
child, and Miss Powers once more told 
Indian stories. 

For the rest of the afternoon Dr. Dewey 
held the attention of all with the tale of 
his early vision of the great need for popu- 
lar education. Since school days are soon 
ended, but all of life is a school, he saw 
the place the library could fill and after a 
brief period of teaching, turned his atten- 
tion to librarianship. The first call for 
organization of the A. L. A., the establish- 
ment of the LispraRy JOURNAL, the estab- 
lishment of the first library school at Co- 
lumbia University, the administration of 
the New York State Library, were suc- 
cessive steps in this development. Coinci- 
dently he became interested in the introduc- 
tion of the metric system into this country, 
the initiation of spelling reforms of which 
he is still an ardent champion, and the or- 
ganization of the Library Bureau and the 
Efficiency Society. Finally, he felt there 
was a need of some place where people 
doing a maximum of work in the world 
might rest and gather strength, and so the 
Lake Placid Club was organized some 24 
years ago, and has succeeded far beyond 
the early dreams of its promoters. 

In the evening A. L. Spencer of South 
Canisteo, champion of a flat rate of a 
penny a pound for library books sent out 
over rural free delivery routes, presented 
his views, which were cordially endorsed 
by special resolution on Saturday. Orrin 
G. Cocks, advisory secretary of the Na- 
tional Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
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read a paper on “The drama and the mo- 
tion picture as forms of book power,” 
speaking first on the motion picture with 
reference to books; second, motion picture 
audiences; and third, a co-ordination of the 
motion picture and the reading public. 
At the final business meeting Saturday 
morning the usual resolutions of appreci- 
ation to speakers and to all who had helped 
to make the meeting a success, were adopt- 
ed. In addition special resolutions were 
adopted in memory of Winona Martin, 
who was killed during an air raid in Paris, 
and of William H. Brett. The service flag, 
by special action, was committed to the care 
of the secretary who shall be responsible 
for the keeping of a complete record of 
those there represented. The following 
officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, Paul M. Paine, Syracuse Public 
Library; vice-president, Anna G. Hall, New 
York State Library; secretary, Carlina M. 
Monchow, Dunkirk Public Library; and 
treasurer, Mary C. Richardson, Geneseo 
State Normal School Library. 
F. A. H. 


Y. M. C. A. DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS 
TO THE A. E. F. 

Tue report of James F. Mason, the di- 
rector of the Bureau of Libraries and 
Periodicals of the A. E. F. Y. M. C. A., 
dated Sept. 1, has some figures to make us 
pause and meditate on the magnitude of 
the Y. M. C. A. work, of which this is 
but a small part: 

“During July and August,” he writes, 
“the Bureau of Libraries and Periodicals 
distributed a total of 2,726,870 items. As 
it is the privilege of this department to pur- 
chase and circulate practically all the liter- 
ature used by the Y. M. C. A. in France 
this report covers a rather wide range and 
to some very slight extent is indicative of 
the literary taste of the army. 

“It would not naturally be supposed that 
with so many of our divisions in active serv- 
ice there would be at this time a great de- 
mand for text books, yet to the contrary we 
were called upon to ship 25,349 volumes of 
texts and books of general literature of a 
substantial character as against the ship- 
ment of only 36,602 items classed as fiction. 
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The text books have been so scarce that 
shipments have only been made in very 
limited quantities and the demand has far 
exceeded the available supply. The main 
subjects for which texts have been request- 
ed were, in order of demand: French lan- 
guage, mathematics, history, primary readers, 
penmanship and geography. We now have 
in press a second edition (25,000) of Prof. 
Gourio’s French course, 100,000 French- 
English dictionaries, 50,000 Hugo’s French 
simplified, 100,000 copies of Prof. Apple- 
bloom’s French phrase book, 5000 “Facts 
about France,” 10,000 Duruy’s History of 
France, 10,000 Popular history of France 
by Le Roux, and there are on order up- 
wards of 100,000 other text books. 

“We have received from the American 
Library Association during July and Aug- 
ust for our hut libraries 34,902 volumes. 
The shipment by this bureau of other bound 
books to the Y. M. C. A. divisions during 
the same period amounted to 163,063, mak- 
ing a total of 197,965 bound volumes sent 
out in the last 60 days. 

“The Mail Order and Sales Departmen: 
has proved an increasing convenience to 
the army and sales amounting to 9486 
francs show an appreciation of the service 
rendered. It is very interesting to note 
that when the soldier purchases a book he 
rarely, according to the records of this 
Bureau, selects fiction. In a single week 
we have received orders for the following 
titles, indicating clearly that our men are 
thinking of the more serious subjects: 
Complete bookkeeping, drug gardening, 
textural criticism of the Greek testament, 
plane and solid geometry, bee culture, copy- 
books for penmanship classes, Pitman’s 
shorthand, bridge building hand book, plane 
and spherical trigonometry, cement and stone 
work, electrical engineers’ hand book, “The 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” Greek gram- 
mars, logarithms and tables, architectural 
gardening, forestry, and algebra. One sec- 
retary urgently wired for ten French 
teachers, 200 French-English dictionaries 
and 200 elementary text books to be shipped 
immediately. 

“Perhaps the most popular service ren- 
dered by the Y. M. C. A. is the selling of 
daily papers and the free distribution of 
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magazines for reading table use. 1,840,231 
newspapers and magazines were shipped 
during July and August. Newspapers have 
been sent right up to the front line trenches 
and the joy exhibited by the men has been 
a sufficient reward for the extremely diff- 
cult and dangerous task of delivery. It 
necessitates a rather smooth running ma- 
chine to keep up daily shipments when di- 
visions move rapidly and without warning, 
but so faithful have those in charge of this 
branch of our service been that rarely have 
the papers failed to reach the proper rail- 
head on time. Within a short while we 
expect to enlarge our magazine service for 
the combat divisions and allot one magazine 
to every 24 men per week. 

“As the winter months draw near and 
the evenings grow longer, the question of 
music for the camps becomes of increasing 
interest. The music department of this 
bureau has made a careful study of the 
demand and after consultation with enter- 
tainers, musicians and educational secre- 
taries, a book of popular songs with music 
has been compiled which it is hoped will 
be ready for publication by Oct. 15. An 
edition of half a million copies, containing 
the words only, will be ready about the 
same time. The total number of song 
books, piano solos, band music, orchestra- 
tions and hymn books distributed during 
the past two months was 84,493 and in addi- 
tion large quantities of sheet music pre- 
sented to us by friends of the soldiers were 
sent out to the field. 

“Largely due to the splendid efforts of 
Prof. Daly there has been an increasing 
interest shown in the study of geography; 
this is indicated by the sale of nearly 8000 
copies of maps of Europe and France. 
Many of our huts have been supplied with 
the Colin educational maps which are de- 
signed primarily for class work. Prof. 
Daly is now engaged in the preparation of 
a large two-sheet map of the United States 
drafted so as to strikingly present the ele- 
mentary geographical features of our own 
country. A further interesting work has 
been the supplying of a sectional road map 
16 feet long by 5 feet high showing the 
battle front in detail. Supplemented with 
pins and colored cords to show the war lines 
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this map has proved a center of attraction 
in many a hut in France. 

“24,402 hygiene and health books in 
bound and pamphlet form have been added 
to the literature in the field under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Health and 
Recreation. 

“The Department of Religious Work has 
distributed thru this bureau 448,541 books 
and pamphlets and in addition have fur- 
nished the religious directors in the field 
with 32,099 Testaments. 

“197,500 educational pamphlets and post- 
ers have been published. These comprise 
special editions of The Constitution of the 
U. S., money exchange tables, “The ideals 
of our home land,” Chesterton's excellent 
essay on the Americans, “The question of 
the left bank of the Rhine,” and posters of 
Foch, Joffre, Poincaré and other noted 
French officers. 

“The nucleus of a headquarters reference 
library has been created. When developed 
this selected reference collection will enable 
educational secretaries to obtain valuable 
material for lecture courses and provide op- 
portunity for the examination of books for 
class work and for sale. 

“The total number of bound volumes and 
pamphlets sent out since this bureau was 
established amounts to 6,574,428.” 


HIS PLEDGE TO SERVE 

On the day the Yanks went across the 
Ourcq and up the hill, Private M. A. Trep- 
tow, of lowa, a dispatch runner, ran his last 
race with death. Later, in the pocket of 
his blouse, they found his diary. On its 
first page he had written something that 
many a man in his company has since 
copied into his own diary. It was this: 


America shall win the war; 

Therefore I will work, 

I will save, 

I will sacrifice, 

I will endure, 

I will fight cheerfully and do my utmost 
as if the whole issue of the struggle depended 
on me alone. 


Treptow had called this “My pledge,” 
and thereto he had subscribed his name.— 
Stars and Stripes. 


‘ 
As, 
; 
T 
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American Library Association 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 

A meeting of the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association was held at 
Lake Placid Club, Tuesday, September 24, 
1918. Those present were President Bishop, 
Vice-President Belden, Miss Eastman, Miss 
Rathbone, Dr. Hill, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Strohm, 
and Mr. Utley, secretary. 

The minutes of the meetings of July 1 and 
5, 1918, were read and approved. 

The president informed the board that he 
had appointed Messrs. Bostwick and Dudgeon 
to succeed themselves as members of the 
A. L. A. Publishing Board, for a term of 
three years each. 

It was noted that the report of audit of 
the accounts of the Library War Service 
from the beginning of operations of May 31, 
1918, made by Marwick, Mitchell, Peat & 
Company at the direction of the A. L. A. Fi- 
nance Committee, be adopted. 

M. S. Dudgeon, having submitted, thru the 
secretary, a preliminary and informal report 
on a plan to promote the reading of the best 
of the current non-fiction books, in co-opera- 
tion with the editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
it was voted that the Board express to Mr. 
Dudgeon its interest in the project as outlined, 
and request him to submit if possible within 
three months, a definite plan on which the 
board can act; and that the board also ex- 
press its appreciation to Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, of his interest 
in this matter. 

It was recorded as the sense of the board 
that the midwinter meetings of the Council 
should this year be omitted. 

The subject of the meeting place for the 
next annual conference being under considera- 
tion it was voted that (1) the meeting be held 
at a summer resort rather than in a city; 
(2) that it be held at some point east of the 
Mississippi river; and (3) that further action 
relative to place be deferred to a future meet- 
ing of the board. 

A brief report from the chairman of the 
advisory committee on Decimal classification, 
Dr. C, W. Andrews, was received and adopted 
as a report of progress. 

The President was authorized to appoint a 
committee to draft a memorial minute for 
the late William Howard Brett on behalf of 
the Executive Board. The president named 
as this Committee Adam Strohm, chairman, 
Frank P. Hill and R. R. Bowker, who sub- 
mitted the following minute: 


“The Executive Board of the American Library 
Association record their sense of irreparable loss in 
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the death of William Howard Brett, which will be 
felt thruout the library profession in every feature 
of its service at home and abroad. He was always 
a pioneer in any fresh advance which would give 
to the library service wider scope and closer re. 
sponse to public needs. In making the Cleveland 
Public Library the first great library to grant the 
public access to open shelves, in promoting library 
work for and with children in separate housing, in 
developing the departmental system which wil! be 
the most notable feature of the great Public Library 
building which Cleveland will owe to him, and, 
finally, in giving himself heart and soul to the 
patriotic work at Newport News where he was the 
animating center of war work more comprehensive 
and far reaching than at any other post, he showed 
himself a leader who knew full well that leadership 


in a democratic community meant service to all. As 
an unflinching patriot he gave both himself and his 
tons willingly to his country’s service and no duty 


ever called to him without immediate response. To 
the leaders of the profession he was always a sup 
ort and inspiration, to all he was a cheering standard 

arer and to those wha knew him best he was one 
of the most beloved of men.” 


The same committee was also asked to pre- 
pare a minute on the same subject to be pre- 
sented to the Association at its next annua! 
meeting. 

A communication was read from Everett R. 
Perry, librarian of the Los Angeles Public 
Library, recommending the appointment of a 
special committee to make a survey on the 
subject of the salaries of librarians and library 
assistants. A committee of three, consisting 
of Adam Strohm, chairman, Everett R. Perry, 
and one other member to be named by them, 
was appointed to make a preliminary survey, 
upon which a plan for a report on librarians’ 
salaries and library conditions can be based, 
this committee to report at the next meeting 
of the Executive Board. 

The Executive Board having been informed 
that the War Service Committee had voted 
not to avail themselves of the opportunity 
offered to men in Library War Service for 
general exemption from military service thru 
a communication from the acting chairman of 
the Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
War Department, the board voted to approve 
this action of the War Service Committee. 

It was brought to the attention of the 
Executive Board by a resolution of the War 
Service Committee, and by a communication 
from Miss Eastman, a member of this board, 
that there is in contemplation a memorial to 
the late William Howard Brett, in which the 
participation of the American Library Asso- 
ciation is invited. The board expressed its 
hearty approval of this project, and author- 
ized the appointment of a committee of three 
to represent the association in conjunction 
with a special committee of the Board ot 
Trustees of the Cleveland Public Library. 
(The president later appointed Adam Strohm, 
chairman, and Azariah S. Root, who together 
with Gratia A. Countryman, duly appointed 
as the representative of the War Service Com- 
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mittee, constitute this committee.) The sum 
of $100 was appropriated from available 
funds in the hands of the treasurer of the 
association towards the proposed memorial. 
Georce B. Uttey, Secretary. 


Library Organizations 


SUMMER CONFERENCE IN MASSACHUSETTS 

The third summer conference of the Free 
Public Library Commission of Massachusetts 
was held thru the courtesy of the Simmons 
College authorities at the college July 30-Aug. 
1. The program was arranged with the prob- 
lems of the small library in view. 

The librarians were welcomed by Mr. Lowe 
of the commission in the absence of Mr. 
Belden. During the three days of the con- 
ference the following program was success- 
fully carried out: 


“Saving of books in the smail library,” James W. 
Kenney. 

“Bulletins for small libraries,” June R. Donnelly. 

“One result of our recent campaign: the establish- 
ment of base hospital libraries,” E. Kathleen Jones. 

“Co-operation of Massachusetts libraries with the 
United States Food Administration,”’ Edith Guerrier. 

“How the small library can use some of Boston’s 
Library resources: the own Room,” Florence 
Johnson; “Art Museum Library,” R. L. Dunn; 
“New England Historic Genealogical Library,” 
Charles K. Bolton; “the State House,” J. Maud 
Campbell. 

“How the libraries can help the rural schools,” Han- 
nah P. Waterman. 

“Uncle Sam’s gift books,” June R. Donnelly. 

“Best recent non-fiction for a small library,’ Ida 
Farrar. 

“Evaluation of fiction,” Lucy Richmond. 

Round table on recent books, conducted by 
Farrar. 

Round table—‘“Puzzling problems,” E. Louise Jones. 

“The preservation of focal history, especially during 
the war,” Agnes J. Goodwin. 

“Librarians’ opportunity for service 
J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr. 


The librarians had the privilege of visiting 
the Overseas Dispatch Office at Harvard 
where Dr. Mawson explained in detail the 
work of the office. They also visited the Food 
Facts Bureau and other cottages on Boston 
Common devoted to food conservation activ- 
ities. E. Loutse Jones. 


Miss 


in war time,” 


UTAH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Utah Library 
Association was held in the Salt Lake Public 
Library Oct. 5, 1918. 

The president’s opening address by Esther 
Nelson was on the A. L. A.’s War Service, 
including a brief history of the work from 
the beginning. Miss Nelson closed with an 
appeal to the librarians of the state that they 
get the necessity of this work before the pub- 
lic before the $170,000,000 drive for funds for 
the seven camp activities is begun Nov. it. 

Miss Judson read a paper prepared by Miss 
Ferris, of the Salt Lake Public Library, on 
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library work with children, emphasizing the 
necessity of a careful selection of books. A 
paper on the new war books was given by 
Grace W. Harris, of the Ogden Library. 
Miss Strong of the West Side branch of the 
Salt Lake Public Library, gave the last talk, 
on “Keeping the small public library alive.” 
In the afternoon Joanna Sprague conducted 
a round table talk on the U. S. Food Admin- 
istration, discussing methods by which libra- 
ries may do their part in educating the public 
in conservation of food. She called for and 
received reports from librarians present about 
the work of individual libraries along these 
lines. 

The following officers were presented and 
unanimously elected for the coming year: 
President, Joanna Sprague, Salt Lake Public 
Library; first vice president, Hattie Whorn- 
ham, Beaver Public Library; second vice 
president, Mrs. Ellis R. Carter, Mount 
Pleasant Public Library; secretary and treas- 
urer, Vivian Wallace, Murray Public Library; 
Executive Committee, Mrs. E. C. Watson, 
Cedar City Public Library, and Elva Little- 
field, Ogden Public Library. 

Grace W. Harris, Secretary. 


TEXAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The Texas Library Association held its an- 
nual meeting in Dallas, Sept. 25 and 26. 
Sessions were held in the Hotel Southland 
and the attendance register showed a total at- 
tendance of some thirty-three members and 
friends. Most of these had arrived the day 
before for the United War Work Conference 
on Sept. 24. 

The program for the first day was as fol- 
lows: “Mexican border travelling library ser- 
vice,” Harriet C. Long, San Antonio. “Base- 
hospital library service’—at Camp Bowie, E. 
Sue Goree, hospital librarian,—and at Camp 
MacArthur, Mrs. J. E. Morgan, hospital libra- 
rian. “United War Service financial cam- 
paign,” Elizabeth H. West, state librarian. 
“Making of a newspaper,” Tom Finty, Dallas 
Evening Journal. Round table discussions of 
newspapers and periodicals were led by Wil- 
lard P. Lewis, Waco; war books, Julia Ideson, 
Houston; and war work of individual libra- 
ries, LeNoir Dimmitt, Austin. 

The next day the subject “Library legisla- 
tion” was discussed by Lillian Gunter of 
Gainesville and Rosa M. Leeper of Dallas. 
“Small libraries and Texas legislation” was 
taken by Octavia F. Rogan, Austin. 

Wednesday evening the members enjoyed a 
pleasant reception at the home of Mrs, J. H. 
McDonough, a trustee of the Dallas Public 
Library. 
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The following officers were elected for 
1918-19: President, Lillian Gunter, Gaines- 
ville Public Library; first vice-president, 
Betsie Wiley, Dallas Public Library; second 
vice-president, Willard P. Lewis, Baylor 
University Library, Waco; secretary, Rose 
Hutchenrider, Waco Public Library; treas- 
urer, William N. Daniells, A. & M. College 
Library, College Station. 

After bringing in resolutions endorsing the 
war work, thanking the Dallas Public Library 
and Miss Wiley its librarian for their hos- 
pitality, endorsing a movement for systematic 
distribution of state documents and author- 
izing a committee for the drafting of a new 
library legislative program, the association ad- 
journed to meet-in Brownwood in 1919. 

Wuarp P. Lewis, Secretary pro tem. 


WYOMING LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The Wyoming Library Association held its 
fifth annual meeting on Oct. 1, at the Car- 
negie Library at Cheyenne. Twenty libra- 
rians were in attendance representing libra- 
ries thruout the state. 

One of the important items of business 
transacted was the passing of a resolution to 
print the proceedings of the annual meeitngs. 
This work will be in the hands of a com- 
mittee and the publication will be made with- 
in the next few months. 

J. A. Lowe, camp librarian at Camp Dev- 
ens, Massachusetts; Dr. Herbert T. Harris of 
the Public Health Service; and Dr. Grace R. 
Hebard of the U. S. Food Administration 
Publicity Department, were among the speak- 
ers at the conference. 

The following officers were elected: Pres» 
dent, Mrs. Bertha K. Van Devender, librarian 
Carnegie Library, Basin, Wyo.; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. C. S. Smith, librarian, Moorcroft, 
Wyoming;. secretary-treasurer, Agnes R. 
Wright, State Librarian, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Acnes R. Wricut, Secretary. 


Library Schools 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Twenty-six regular students aré enrolled— 
the smallest number in years. War work and 
the unusual demand for college graduates in 
several lines of relief work are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the large number of deferred 
and pending applications. Three of the 
foreign students have been unable to enter 
as yet on account of passport complications 
and the scarcity of steamships. 
Miss Hawkins will conduct the Senior 
Course in cataloging. Ig will begin about 
Jan. 1, and will combine features in both of 
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the courses formerly offered by Miss Dame 
and Miss Fellows. Miss Sabra W. Vought, 
who succeeds Miss Dame in the Catalog Sec- 
tion of the State Library, will give the courses 
in Loan and Shelf Work. The part of the 
Library Extension course formerly given by 
Miss Caroline Webster will be conducted by 
Miss Anna Gertrude Hall, who takes her 
place as library organizer. 

The class of 1919 has elected as its officers 
for the current schoo] year: President, Jane 
L. Burbank; vice-president, Julie Rummel- 
hoff; secretary-treasurer, Robert E. Stauffer. 

Hazel B. Warren is temporary chairman of 
the class of 1920, pending a permanent class 
organization. F. K. WALTER 

LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 

With the opening of the school year 1018- 
19 twenty-four regular students enrolled. Ten 
of these are from New York state, while the 
others represent eleven states and depend- 
encies of the United States. One has a 
Master’s degree, nine have Bachelor’s de- 
grees, and four others have had some college 
or normal school work. Seventeen of the 
twenty-four in the class have had library ex- 
perience. The advanced students number 
eleven, all of whom received their certificates 
at the Library School of the New York Pub- 
lic Library in 1917-18 or in previous years. 

New features scheduled for the advanced 
courses include a series of lectures on ac- 
counts and book-keeping by Elizabeth Hasel- 
tine, librarian of the School of Commerce of 
New York University; several hours devoted 
to new material in the 300’s, conducted by 
Corinne Bacon; and a number of “staff- 
meeting” discussions of new books led by 
Gabriella Ackley, librarian of the Yorkville 
branch of the New York Public Library. 
Isadore Gilbert Mudge will give her work in 
advanced reference and Prof. Azariah S. 
Root his lectures on “The history of the 
printed book,” as in previous years. 

Before his departure for Washington, F. W. 
Jenkins, formerly librarian of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, spoke to the incoming class 
on “The library as a civic factor.” Jessie F. 
Brainerd, a former student of the school, who 
is now librarian of the Hackensack (N. J.) 
High School, discussed “The administration 
of a smal] library” at a joint meeting of the 
regular and advanced classes on Oct. 8. 

The program of library visits for 1918-19 
begins with a trip to the Newark Free Pub- 
lic Library on Friday, October 18, at which 
time the class will have an opportunity to 
view the Colombian exhibit now on display 
there. Ernest J. Reece, Principal. 
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SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

College opened on scheduled time, Sept. 20, 

for but one prosperous week, and then closed 

as a precaution against the spread of Spanish 

influenza. At the time of writing it is 

thought the date of reopening will be Oct. 14. 

Mrs. Martin Peck has been released from 
her full time appointment to join Dr. Peck, 
now stationed at Plattsburg, but she will re- 
turn in April to give a two months course 
in “Library work with children.” 

Marion Hayward, Simmons 1916, has been 
appointed as assistant in the library depart- 
ment. 

June Ricnarpson Donne tty, Director. 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 
An interesting letter has been received from 
Carol Hurd, 1912, who went to France in the 
service of the Y. M. C. A. Miss Hurd 
writes “I happen to be in the library depart- 
ment of the Y which occupies the floor above 
the A. L. A. The numerous mirrors, much 
gilded ceilings and red velvet handrails seem 
neither warlike nor businesslike. However, 
we are busy. I spend more and more of my 
time with newspapers—starting, stopping, de- 
creasing and increasing orders and everlast- 
ingly changing addresses and checking bills— 
1800 papers for the Division for 14 days 
at .20 centimes’.” 
JosepHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The School opened for its eighteenth year, 
Sept. 18. Twenty-nine students matriculated: 
thirteen in the general library course, and six- 
teen in the children’s librarians course. 


FACULTY 

Marie Hamilton Law, registrar of the 
School, has been appointed assistant to the 
Principal, and assumed her new duties with 
the opening of school. 

Lucy E. Fay of Austin, Texas, comes to 
the School in October as head of the biblio- 
graphic course. Miss Fay received her A.B. 
degree at Sophie Newcbmb College 1805; her 
A.M. degree at University of Texas, 1901, 
and the degree of B.L.S. from New York 
State Library School in 1908. Miss Fay was 
librarian of the West Virginia Library, Mor- 
ganstown, W. Va., 1910-1910, and is at present 
librarian of the University of Tennessee Li- 
brary. 

Ruth Moss Paxson, A.B. Wellesley, 1012, 
certificate, Carnegie Library School 1916, has 
been appointed reviser. 

SaraH C. N. Bocre, Principal. 
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CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL FOR LIBRARIANS 
The school has assumed additional activity 
and interest in developing a full year’s course 
on the installment plan. Students are now 
coming four summers to complete a course 
equal to that offered by a one-year library 
school. 

From the eighteen annual summer sessions 
already held, 550 librarians have had train- 
ing and been scattered all over the country 
doing effective library work. Many of them 
want to return for further study and advanced 
work. An increased number of students also 
will take advantage of the opportunity to com- 
plete a full year’s course. Many cannot 
afford, for financial, home duty, or other 
reasons, to give up their work for a contin- 
uous year, but can get away for summer 
study, thus having the same opportunity for 
library training that teachers do to complete 
courses in our great universities. 

The school is unique in that only those are 
accepted who are already in library work or 
under definite appointment to positions, hence 
the name, “Chautauqua School for Libra- 
rians.” This means that every student who 
finishes the course will have also at least three 
full years of actual experience, while most of 
them will have had more. 

The visiting of libraries and places of book 
interest will be done under direction between 
sessions, and also the required reading, fol- 
lowed by reports and discussions at the school. 
Students also will keep a record of perplex- 
ing problems met in their work thru the year, 
to be discussed and solved at the school. 

In addition to hearing inspirational and in- 
structive addresses from librarians and in- 
structors in other library schools over the 
country, thru the four summers, the students 
also have the unequaled opportunity of listen- 
ing to splendid addresses and interesting dis- 
cussions of present-day problems by the 
greatest speakers which this and other lands 
afford. As the place is so delightful for 
spending the summer it is easy to secure lead- 
ing experts of the country for special sub- 
jects. A number of other schools at Chautau- 
qua also offer courses directly related to li- 
brary work with which to affiliate. 

The librarian trained under such favorable 
conditions has not only technical foundation, 
but also a degree of liberal culture, which is 
a service of intellectual inspiration to the 
community she serves. 

Two groups of students were in session 
from July 6 to August 17. Class work con- 
tinued thru Saturdays, thus giving seven 
school weeks instead of six. There will be 
three groups in 1919 and four in 1920 and the 
years following. The first group will gradu- 
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ate in 1920 when the school will be full- 
fledged. 

The new development has created much 
interest. Every one is enthusiastic and it is 
working out even better than the most optim- 
istic could have thought or dreamed. The 
opportunity for comparative study between 
the various phases of this new plan and the 
continuous year schools, offered keen interest 
to the instructors of long and wide experience. 

The war work is taking so many librarians 
from regular positions that the demand is now 
far greater than the supply. This demand, 
which cannot at present be met, is bound to 
increase salaries and cause many to seek li- 
brary training as the source of greater effici- 
ency. The course of study is planned to 
accomplish the most possible in each sum- 
mer’s work. 

The first group has regular lectures and les- 
sons including courses in cataloging, classifica- 
tion and allied subjects, reference work, 
organization and administration, and story 
telling. 

The courses of the second group doing ad- 
vanced work include the history of libraries 
and bookmaking, and types of libraries, cata- 
loging, classification, reference work, book- 
binding, and round tables on administration. 

Mary E. Downey, director of the school, 
lectured daily on subjects relating to library 
organization, administration, and on the his- 
tory of libraries and book-making, and types 
of libraries. Anna R. Phelps, organizer of the 
New York State Library Extension Division, 
taught cataloging, classification and allied sub- 
jects. Mary L. Sutliff, instructor in the Li- 
brary School of the New York Public Library, 
gave the reference and subject heading 
courses. The first group had Mabel Bragg’s 
story telling course, and the second group a 
bookbinding course under Mae Byerley. 

Aside from attending lectures on the gen- 
eral program related to library development, 
special lectures were given before the 
classes by Prof. Vaughan MacCaughey on 
“Nature study books,” Louis Walden on 
“Printing,” Mrs. Harriet McCrory Grove on 
“The library and the community,” and “New 
thought books,” Mrs. O. B. Eichelberger on 
“Illuminated manuscripts” and Miss Adeline 
Zachert on “The development of the Rochester 
Public Library.” 

Lectures continued each day from 8 to 12 
a. m. and laboratory work thru the afternoon. 
Practice work was carefully revised and 
opportunity given for questions relating to 
library experience. 

Visits were made to the Westfield, Mayville 
and Jamestown libraries and to the Art Metal 
Construction Company for the examination of 
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library furniture and equipment. Students 
also assisted Miss Phelps in organization work 
at the Mayville Public Library. Visiting libra- 
rians and trustees attended lectures and con- 
sulted in regard to library matters, making this 
feature a very important part of the work. 
Trustees and heads of schools also came seek- 
ing librarians or assistants. 

The classes consisted of 31 students repre- 
senting 10 states as follows: Ohio 13, Indiana 
3, Michigan 3, Kansas 2, New York 2, Texas 2, 
West Virginia 2, Utah 2, Florida 1, Illinois 1. 

Mary E. Downey, Director. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The opening of the fifteenth year of the 
School was saddened by the great loss that 
has come in the death of Mr. W. H. Brett, 
the Dean of the School since its founding in 
1903. His inspiring life, his keen personal 
interest in the students, even amidst the un- 
usual stress of recent years, his occasional 
lectures and informal talks to the class out 
of his ripe experience,—all these have left 
an impress on each class as it has come and 
gone that will surely be manifest in their atti- 
tude toward life and the profession which he 
loved and so nobly adorned. 

About two weeks before the date for the 
beginning of the year the School was sud- 
denly confronted by the necessity for imme- 
diate removal from the building it had occu- 
pied since its organization. The building was 
taken over by the Government for the bar- 
racks for the Students Army Training Corps 
and the Library School is now located in the 
Law Building on Adelbert Road not far 
from the old location. 

Regular school work began Oct. 1 with a 
registration of 23 students, representing the 
following states: Ohio 9 (8 from Cleveland) ; 
Indiana 1; Michigan 1; lowa 7; Montana 1; 
Pennsylvania 2; Connecticut 1; Rhode Island 
1. The students have shown fine spirit in 
adapting themselves to the limited quarters 
in the new location, and both faculty and 
students are united in their determination to 
maintain the standards and spirits of the 
School during this war period. The faculty 
and course of instruction will be as last year 
with certain slight modifications made neces- 
sary by unusual conditions. 

The class of 1918, completing the course 
last June are in positions in the following 
libraries: Detroit Public Library, Gertrude E 
Barth, Marjorie J. Darrach; Pittsburgh Car- 
negie Library, Adaline Bernstein, Nell Lynch; 
East Cleveland Public Library, Joyce G. Bis- 
bee; Kent (O.) Normal School Library, Mar- 
jorie A. Borne; Iowa Library Commission, 
Emma M. Boyer; Buffalo Public Library, 
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Mary I. Britt; Oak Park (Ill.) Public Li- 
brary, Elvira Charlton; Minneapolis Public 
Library, Alta I. Hansen; N. Y. Public Li- 
brary, Clara H. Findling, Winifred M. Fisher, 
Frances H. Gates; Ft. Wayne (Ind.) High 
School Library, Florence A. Klenkenberg; 
Council Bluffs (la) Public Library, Lorena 
L. Scott; University of Missouri Library, 
Emily B. Smith; Cleveland Public Library, 
Emily R. Cornell, Grace A. Haskin, Lillian 
L. Hutchinson, Bianca M. Morse, Alma 
Schultz, Mary M. Taylor; Washington, U. S. 
War Dept. Mabel M. Richardson. 

Auice S. Ty ter, Director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

The University opened Oct. 3, a week later 
than usual, which will be offset by a shorter 
vacation at the holidays. The registration 
for the year is 28. This number represents 
eight states and the Philippine Islands, with 
seven from Wisconsin, six from lowa, three 
each from Illinois and Minnesota, two from 
South Dakota, one each from Colorado, New 
York, and Ohio, and four from the Philip- 
pines. The coming of the young men, Gabriel 
A. Bernado, José M. Munda, Cirilo B. Perez, 
and Eulogio B. Rodriguez, from Manila, sent 
by the Government of the Philippine Islands, 
brings a group of earnest students who are 
preparing for library work in their own coun- 
try. They are all graduates of the College of 
Liberal Arts, University of the Philippines, 
their studies having included advanced 
courses in English composition, English litera- 
ture, and library science. In connection with 
their library school work they are taking 
courses in economics and political science in 
the University of Wisconsin, as they are to 
specialize in legislative and municipal library 
work for the Islands. 

The educational qualifications of the other 
students maintain the standards of previous 
years, for twenty have a college background, 
four with bachelor’s degrees, eight seniors in 
the College of Letters and Science, six with 
two years of college work, and two with one 
year. Ten of the class have had from one 
to eight years of library experience. 

The schedule of lectures, discussions, and 
assigned work bids fair to follow the usual 
order of previous years, tho it is a little early 
to be fully sure, in these days of war time 
activity, that an academic routine may not 
meet with reverses. 

Mary Emocene Hazetine, Preceptor. 


LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Marion L. Horton, formerly instructor in 
the Los Angeles Public Library School, be- 
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comes acting principal with the opening of 
the 1918-19 term. Since Mrs. Brewitt's resig- 
nation in June, Miss Horton has had charge 
of all details of student work and appoint- 
ments, of new applicants, and entrance exam- 
inations. She also prepared and conducted 
the special summer course for junior assist- 
ants, which, undertaken as an experiment, has 
already proved its value to the library. The 
enthusiasm of spirit and high technical ex- 
cellence that have characterized Miss Hor- 
ton’s work thruout her school relationship are 
assurances for the continued development of 
the school under her direction. 
Everett R. Perry, Librarian. 


Several files of library periodicals and many 
pamphlets have been added to the school col- 
lection during the summer with the purpose 
of making it a complete collection of mate- 
rial published by libraries and about library 
economy. Additional desks and typewriters 
and other equipment make it possible to in- 
crease the number of students admitted this 
year. In spite of war conditions and the in- 
crease in the tuition fee the school has had 
a greater number of desirable candidates this 
year than ever before. 

Changes in the faculty include the appoint- 
ment of Arnie McPherron Leaf as instructor 
and Elizabeth Williams as reviser. Mrs. Leaf 
will teach the classes in cataloging, subject 
headings and minor related subjects, and will 
share the reference course with Miss Haines. 
Mrs. Leaf was assistant in the English de- 
partment at Stanford University after her 
graduation there, and has also studied in the 
Los Angeles Normal School. She is a gradu- 
ate of the Los Angeles Library School and 
has been an assistant in the Hollywood branch 
and in the juvenile department. Miss 
Williams graduated from the Los Angeles Li- 
brary School in 1918. 

Marion L. Horton, Acting Principal. 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY SERVICE SCHOOL 


The Riverside Public Library has developed 
its war work to such dimensions and such in- 
tensity that war work stands first in point of 
service. 

The call for library workers and for office 
workers in Washington has taken a great 
many of the staff members from Riverside. 
It was found necessary to advertise in the 
daily papers for young women or young men 
of good education in order to keep the library 
open and get the work done. 

Another course for camp librarians is an- 
nounced at Riverside. 


Josern F. Dantets., 
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Librarians 


Apams, Ida E., a Simmons graduate, is in 
charge of the West Seattle Branch of the 
Public Library, Seattle. 


ApeLBerG, Carolyn E., who has been con- 
nected with the Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary as librarian’s secretary since March 
1913, has resigned. 


ALLEN, Evelyn Hess, Western Reserve 1913, 
is librarian of the Birchard Public Library, 
Fremont, Ohio. 


Anperson, Mrs. Rachel Rhoades, Pratt rorr, 
has been made junior examiner of the De- 
partment of Labor, U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice. 


Anprews, Marie Le Baron, Library School 
of the New York Public Library 1917-18, is 
now an index and catalog clerk in the office 
of the Quartermaster General, U. S. War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 


Appte, Miriam, Simmons 1918, who has 
entered the U. S. Government Service, has 
been assigned to service in France. Her ad- 
dress is Index and catalog clerk, Q.M.C. 
Office Chief Q.M., American E. F., France. 


Appotp, George, of the New York Public 
Library, who has been on leave of absence 
in order to attend the Student Army Train- 
ing Corps at Plattsburg, has now received 
his commission as second lieutenant of in- 
fantry. He expects to be sent to Johns Hop- 
kins University for further training. 


Atwater, Mary T., Pratt 1915, has gone for 
a long visit to Honolulu where she will be 
living at the Pearl Harbor Naval Station. 


Austin, Viojet D., Western Reserve 1915, 
announces her marriage to Arthur L. Silver- 
man of Honolulu. 


Banes, Mary, Carnegie 1913-14, has resigned 
as children’s librarian of the Public Library, 
Birmingham, Ala., to study nursing. 


Bate, Nellie M., Riverside 1918, has been 
appointed librarian at Fullerton Union High 
School, to succeed Miss Hoge. 


Baxter, Ethel L., New York State 1917-18, 
has been elected assistant librarian of the 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 


Beat, Stella, Simmons 1908, has been ap- 
pointed secretary in connection with the 
A. L. A. War Service and U. S. Bureau of 
Education Work, to Mr. Wheeler, librarian 
of the Public Library, Youngstown, O. 
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Beare, Helen M., recently promoted to be 
assistant librarian of the Adelbert College Li- 
brary, Cleveland, has been serving as acting 
librarian during the five-months absence of 
the librarian. 


Bepitow, Elinor, Simmons 1917, is now with 
the National Bank of Commerce, New York. 


Beese, Harriet M., reference room assistant 
and librarian of the Alfred E. Burr branch 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Public Library, has 
a year’s leave of absence to attend Pratt In- 
stitute Library School. 


Bren, Corabel, Library School of the New 
York Public Library 1915-17, has given up her 
place in the reference cataloging division of 
the New York Public Library to become 
reference and periodical librarian in the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Library. 


BLacKsHirE, Deane, Simmons 1917, is now 
librarian of the Township High School] Li- 
brary, Centralia, III. 


BoarpMAN, Marguerite, Library School of 
the New York Public Library 1915-17, has left 
the circulation department of the New York 
Public Library to accept an appointment as 
head of the Pocatello (Ida.) Public Library. 


BoswortH, Harriett, Simmons 1918, has 
been appointed assistant in the Perkins In- 
stitution for the Blind. 


Brock, Genevra, who has been doing county 
library work in Madera, Calif., has resigned 
her position and returned to Buffalo, Wyo., 
to spend the winter with her parents. 


Beet.e, Clara, Simmons 1914, is a cataloger 
in the New York Public Library. 


Butrerrie_p, Alice, Riverside 1914, for the 
past few years a member of the staff of the 
Riverside Public Library has been appointed 
librarian of the Girls’ High School, Riverside. 


Byrne, Paul R., New York State 1915, li- 
brarian of the National Bank of Commerce, 
N. Y., is a member of Co. I, 1st Provisional 
Depot Brigade, Camp Sevier. 

CaMERON, Marguerite, Los Angeles Library 
School 1918, is executive secretary for the 
Junior Red Cross, Pasadena. 

CarNeci£E, Margaret, Carnegie 1913-15, has 
been made children’s librarian of the Home- 
wood branch, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

CARPENTER, Sara, Simmons, Summer 
is in the Library War Service, and is located 
at the Base Hospital, Camp McClellan. 

Carter, Julia F., Pratt 1906, of the Exten- 
sion Division of the New York Public Li- 
brary, has gone overseas in canteen work. 


[November, 1918 
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Cuutter, Mildred C.. New York State 
1917-18, has been appointed an assistant in 
the New York State Library. 

Crark, Mabel, B.L.S. New York State 1914, 
has been put in charge of the playgorund li- 
braries of the Los Angeles Public Library. 

CLoup, Eva Izora, Carnegie 1912-13, was 
married Sept. 19 to Ensign Dean Weigand 
Taylor. 

Cooper, Eunice E., Western Reserve 1917, 
has a position as organizing assistant for the 
Iowa Library Commission. 

Cooper, Marion Hill, librarian, of the High 
School in Chicopee, Mass., was married Oct. 6 
to Lieut. Harold Angell Laduc of Detroit. 
Miss Cooper spent two years in the Green- 
field Public Library and three years in the 
Chicopee Public Library prior to taking the 
high school library position. 

Crooks, Muriel Augusta, Library School of 
the New York Public Library 1916-18, has left 
the New York Dispatch Office of the Library 
War Service to become acting first assistant 
in the schools division of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh. 

CusHMAN, Charlotte E., for more than 
thirty years an assistant in the Jackson 
(Mich.) Public Library, by all of whose 
patrons she was known and loved, was struck 
and killed by an automobile the afternoon of 
Sept. 26. 

Dantets, J. F., librarian, Riverside Public 
Library, has been appointed supervisor of li- 
brary work at March Field and in addition 
is conducting a series of Wednesday night 
meetings on the Y. M. C. A. program. 

DaruinG, Frances Converse, 1916-17, has re- 
signed her position on the staff of the New 
York Public Library. Her present address is 
Suffolk Road, Chestnut Hills, Mass. 


Davis, Dorothy, Simmons 1017, is a cata- 
loger at the Brooklyn Museum. 


Davis, Ruth Simmons 1917, has been ap- 
pointed cataloger in the library of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington. 


Dearsorn, Virginia, Riverside 1914, for the 
past three months substituting at the El Paso 
Public Library, has returned and will take 
up her new duties in the office of the secre- 
tary and president of Pomona College (Clare- 
mont, Calif.) and in the library. 


DeBernarpt, Tillie, California 1918, will 
spend a year in Boston where she will do set- 
tlement work at Denison House. 


Deano, Louise, Simmons 1015, is an as- 
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sistant in the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege Library, Amherst. 


Deminc, Dorothy, Riverside 1918, has been 
appointed librarian of the Auburn High 
School, at Auburn, Calif. 


Dexter, Elizabeth Hoard, special certificate 
Carnegie 1913, has resigned from the staff 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, to 
study reconstruction work with soldiers. Miss 
Dexter’s present address is Manhattan Hos- 
pital, Wards, N. Y. 


Dixon, Maud, Riverside 1917, has been ap- 
pointed librarian at the Boys’ High School, 
Riverside. 

Dunmore, Della, Simmons 1915-1916, has 
been appointed reference and loan assistant 
in the Newark (N. J.) Free Library. 


Eames, Cora B., for the past five years 
reference librarian of the Medford ( Mass.) 
Public Library, has been appointed reference 
librarian of the Public Library in Somerville, 
Mass. 


Epvie, Iona, Los Angeles Library School 
1916, is now children’s librarian in the Ver- 
non branch of the Los Angeles Public Library. 


Epwarps, Leita E., Western Reserve 1915, 
was married recently to W. A. Carruthers, of 
Painesville, Ohio. 

Euror, Ruth, B.L.S. New York State ror, 
has left the St. Paul Public Library to become 
head of the accessions division in the James 
Jerome Hill Reference Library of St. Paul. 

Ety, Mary, formerly children’s librarian of 
the Dayton Public Library, has been appointed 
to assist Edwin W. Gaillard, director of food 
administration publicity in New York City 
libraries. Miss Ely’s work will include gen- 
eral supervision of the work done in the 
branches of the New York Public Library in 
relation to Food Administration activities, 


Emmons, Louise Wilbur, Los Angeles Li- 
brary School 1918, has an appointment as 
children’s librarian in the Central Avenue 
branch, Los Angeles Public Library. 

Enpicott, Grace, Carnegie diploma 1915, 
has been appointed branch librarian of the 
Homewood branch, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Eno, Sara Wooster, New York State 1908- 
09, of the University of Minnesota staff, was 
married Sept. 4, to Edward Bragg Sherman 
of Minneapolis, 


Evans, George H., librarian of the Somer- 
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ville Public Library, has received a leave of 
absence for three months for the purpose of 
organizing a camp library at the Naval Base, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

Fay, Laura M., who has been connected 
with the Louisville Free Public Library as 
assistant in the Children’s Department since 
May 1913, has resigned. 


Fitcnet, Mrs. Helen Gates, New York 
State 1913-14, has been appointed index and 
catalog clerk in the U. S. Ordnance Office, 
Bridgeport (Conn.) District. 


Forcevs, Elizabeth, Pratt 1912, has been 
made assistant librarian at the Yale Law 
School Library. 

Foster, Helen; Simmons 1917, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Pictorial Section of 
War Plans Division, Army War College, 
Washington. 

FREEMAN, Marilla Waite, has a leave of 
absence of four to six months from her li- 
brary at Goodwyn Institute in Memphis, 
Tenn., and is serving as hospital librarian at 
Camp Dix. 


Griuies, Elizabeth, Simmons 1918, has been 
appointed librarian at the Danbury, Conn., 
Normal School. 


GirpNer, Margaret, California 1917, has re- 
signed her position in the California State 
Library to accept a position as assistant refer- 
ence librarian in the Palo Alto Public Library. 


Grasty, Katharine G., Pratt 1906, has ac- 
cepted the librarianship of the Madical and 
Chirurgical Library in Baltimore. 


GREENAMYER, Helen L., Western Reserve 
1912, announces her marriage to Phi] Otto of 
San Francisco. 

Hatsey, Frederic Robert, a trustee of the 
New York Public Library, chairman of the 
committee on prints and a collector of books 
and prints, died Sept. 290 of heart disease at 
his home in New York City, in his seventy- 
second year. 

Hamitton, Louise, Carnegie 1915-16, has 
accepted the position of school librarian of the 
Public Library, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Hammonp, Grace, Los Angeles Library 
School 1916, is an attendant in the circula- 
tion department, Los Angeles Public Library. 


Harper, Wilhelmina, for several years 
children’s librarian and now head librarian 
of the College Point Library, Flushing, N. Y., 
has compiled a book of “Story hour favor- 
ites,” published by the Century Co. 
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Harris, Helen M., New York State ro1s- 
16, has been appointed assistant in charge of 
the traveling library department of the Mis- 
souri Library Commission. 


Hart, Mary, of Fort Atkinson, Wis., has 
been appointed librarian of the Public Library 
at Oconomowac, Wis. 


Hasse, Adelaide R., has withdrawn from 
the New York Public Library, where she 
has been connected with the document divi- 
sion since 1897, and more recently has been 
at the head of the economics division. 


Hatcu, Ruth, Simmons 1915, is now first 
assistant in the circulation department of the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Public Library. 


Hinestey, Pearl, assistant in the circulation 
department of the Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary since March 1914, has been granted 
leave of absence to attend New York State 
Library School. 


Hoce, Myra, Riverside 1916, librarian Ful- 
lerton Union High School, has resigned, and 
left for a post in governmental work at Wash- 
ington the first week in October. 


Howe tt, Sarah L., formerly in New York 
with the library of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers and the Library of the United 
Engineering Societies, has joined the staff of 
the technology department of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. 


IncHAM, W. S., librarian of the Carnegie 
Library at Laramie, Wyo., has been made sec- 
retary of the Board of Trustees and registrar 
at the University of Wyoming. Mrs. Turner 
and Mrs. W. S. Ingham now have charge of 
the Library. 


Janeway, Helen Hamilton, Library School 
of the New York Public Library 1916-18, has 
resigned from the staff of the circulation de- 
partment of the New York Public Library to 
take a position in the library of the Girls’ 
High School, Brooklyn. 


Jounson, Ethel, Simmons 1910, has been 
appointed Executive Secretary of the Min- 
imum Wage Commission of Massachusetts, 
State House, Boston. 


Jounston, Mary Jane, Carnegie diploma 
1916, is assistant in the U .S. Ordnance De- 
partment, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Kaun, Rose, who was appointed last fall 
cataloger in the Public Library in Portland, 
Ore., is now, in addition to her work in the 
cataloging department, teaching cataloging to 
the Portland Library Training Class. 
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Kaiser, Zelma G., formerly of the Canton 
(Ohio) Public Library, became assistant in 
the Adelbert College Library, Sept. 1. 


Ketiar, Ethel B., Simmons 1913-1914, has 
been appointed librarian of the Carnegie City 
Library, Fort Smith, Ark. 


Kettow, Ethel, Carnegie 1909-10, has been 
appointed librarian of the Coolidge Corner 
branch, Brookline, Mass. 

Know.ton, Gladys, Los Angeles Library 
School 1918, is an assistant in the California 
State Library, Sacramento. 

Krauss, Bertha K., Pratt 1911, formerly of 
the State Library, Columbus, Ohio, has been 
made assistant librarian of the Temple Uni- 
versity Library, Philadelphia. 

Lams, Frances, Library School of the New 
York Public Library 1916-18, has _ resigned 
from the circulation department of the New 
York Public Library and has accepted a posi- 
tion with the emergency department of the 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York City. 

LeaF, Harriet, Carnegie 1914-15, has been 
made children’s librarian of the Lawrenceville 
branch, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

LepBeTTer, Mrs. Eleanor E., who has been 
for nine years librarian of the Broadway 
branch of the Cleveland Public Library, has 
been lecturing on “The library as an Amer- 
icanization agency” at the Immigrant Educa- 
tion Institutes held during the summer in the 
principal cities of New York state, and has 
prepared for the Cleveland Americanization 
Committee two studies of the foreign born: 
The Slovaks of Cleveland, and The Jugo- 
Slavs of Cleveland. She has now been 
granted an extended leave of absence by the 
Cleveland Public Library, in order to work 
on the staff of the Division of Immigrant 
Heritages of the Study of Methods of Amer- 
icanization, and is making a study of the 
Poles and the Jugo-Slavs under the direction 
of Prof. Miller. 

Lewis, Helen B., Western Reserve 1015, is 
now librarian of the Glenville High School 
branch, Cleveland Public Library. 

Lurtwetter, Helen, Simmons 1913, has been 
appointed head cataloger and classifier, New- 
ton, Mass., Public Library. 

McConne.t, Josephine, Western Reserve 
brary School 1018, is children’s librarian at 
Cahuenga branch, Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary. 

McConnet, Josephine, Wsetern Reserve 
1914, was married recently to John J. Hile- 
man of Lakewood, Ohio. 
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MAcKENziF, Vivien C., Western Reserve 
IGII, is now reference assistant in the Fresno 
County Public Library in Fresno, Calif. 


McIntosu, Rosamond, Pratt 1914, formerly 
of the staff of the Pittsburgh Public Library, 
who has recently been working in the A. L. A. 
Dispatch Office in New York, has gone over- 
seas in Y.M.C.A. canteen work. 

McLauGuuin, Gertrude, Los Angeles Li 
brary School 1918, has been appointed as 
sistant in the Kings County Free Library, 
Hanford, Calif, 

McWitams, Edith M., Pratt 1915, who 
has been head of the data department of the 
Association of National Advertisers in New 
York, has joined the staff of the A. L. A. Dis- 
patch Office at Hoboken, N. J. 


Martin, Marjorie, Simmons, 1910-1912, is 
now librarian at the Base Hospital, Colonia, 


Mutter, Mrs. Minnie Dearing, librarian at 
the Jefferson Branch Library of the Louis 
ville Free Public Library, since January, 1910 
has been granted leave to take charge of the 
library in the Red Cross building at Camp 
Zachary Taylor. 

Miter, Zana K., Western Reserve 1905, is 
in war library service on the Mexican border. 


Moriarty, Elizabeth, librarian of the Car- 
negie Library at Evanston, Wyo., has _ re- 
signed her position and is now a catalog ana 
file clerk for the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Norptn, Elsa R., New York State 1917-18, 
has been appointed assistant cataloger of the 
Minnesota Historical Society of St. Paul. 

Noyes, Charlotte, Simmons tort, has re- 
signed the editorship of the Industrial Arts 
index to become librarian to the DuPont de 
Nemours Company, Wilmington, Del 


Nunn, Dorothy, Simmons 1911, has been 
appointed assistant in the New York Public 
Library. 

OtpHAM, Annie J., Western Reserve 1917, 
is first assistant in the Woodland branch, 
Cleveland Public Library. 

Ort, Martha, New York State 1917-18, is 
branch librarian in the Indianapolis Public 
Library. 

Patten, Grace, Simmons 1918, is an index 
and catalog clerk with the Signal Corps, 
Washington. 

Payson, Rachael, Simmons 1918, is an in 
dex and catalog clerk in one of the Govern- 
ment offices in Washington. 
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Peck, Mrs. Mary P., Simmons 10915, is 
now an assistant in the Library of the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Housing, Washington. 


PLatster, Cornelia D., Western Reserve 
1913, is librarian of the Spies Public Library, 
Menominee, Mich. 


Piympton, Ruth, Simmons 1912, is now 
with the Williamette Iron and Steel Works, 
Portland, Ore. 


PoLtansky, Victor, has joined the staff of 
the technology department of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. 


Portz, Louise, has resigned as librarian of 
the Sheridan County (Wyo.) Library. 


Post, Martha, assistant librarian of the 
Wyoming State Library, was married in the 
early summer to Lieut. George B. Hoffman 
of the 104 Motor Supply Train. Lieutenant 
Hoffman is now in France and Mrs. Hoff- 
man has resumed her duties at the State Li- 
brary. 

Porter, Margaret, California 1916, has re- 
signed her position as assistant in the Stanis- 
laus County Free Library to accept a similar 
position in the Fresno County Free Library. 


Powe Elizabeth B., has resigned her posi- 
tion at the Buffalo Public Library, to become 
librarian of the Missoula Public Library, 
Missoula, Mont. 


Powe.t., Mildred, has been assigned to 
U. S. Government service in France. Her 
address is Index and catalog clerk, Q. M.C., 
Office Chief Q.M., American E. F., France. 


PurpaM, Clara E., Carnegie diploma 1915, 
was appointed librarian of the Los Angeles 
City School Library in September. 


Racketr, Maud Baker, Carnegie 1914-15, is 
librarian of the Green Free Library, Wells- 
boro, Pa. 


RANKIN, Rebecca, Simmons 1914, has been 
appointed Secretary to the Director, New 
York Public Library. 


Rew, Clara G., an assistant in the Steele 
Memorial Library at Elmira, N. Y., has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence and has gone 
to England in the canteen service of the Y. M. 


Rice, Paul North, has received his commis- 
sion as second lieutenant in the Quarter- 
master’s Corps of the Army. 


Ricuarps, Elizabeth, Western Reserve 1911, 
is in the library of the College for Women at 
Western Reserve. 
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Ricker, Shipley, has resigned his posi- 
tion as chief of the division of current 
periodicals in the New York Public Library 

Ripiton, Margaret, Simmons 1912, is now 
librarian at the Highland Park, Ill, Publi 
Library. 

Ritcuir, Mrs. Charles M., has been ap 
pointed librarian of the Public Library of 
Fairmount, W. Va. 

Ritcuir, Ella G., Simmons 1910, is now 
index and catalog clerk, Signal Corps, Divi 
sion of Military Aeronautics. 

Rosertson, Florence R., head of the bind- 
ing department and librarian of the Dwight 
branch of the Hartford (Conn.) Public Li 
brary, has a year’s leave of absence to attend 
Pratt Institute Library School. 

Ronsueim, Isabelle McConnell, Carnegi: 
diploma 1916, substituted in the children’s de 
partment of the Carnegie Library of Pitts 
burgh, Aug.-Sept., 1918. 

Rosentreter, Martha, Library School 
the New York Public Library 1915-17, wh 
went to Portland, Ore., last year as first as 
sistant in the branch department is now libra 
rian of the Albina Branch. 

Rowe, Alice, Simmons 1917, is with the 
Portland, Ore., Library Association. 

Royce, Ruth, for 35 years librarian of th 
State Normal School in San José, Calif., re 
signed her position last May, altho the 
resignation was not announced at that time 
At the meeting of the board of trustees in 
September resolutions were adopted express 
ing the board’s high regard and appreciation 
for Miss Royce’s untiring efforts in behali 
of the school. 

Russe.i, Helen, Simmons, 1917, of the Bui 
falo Public Library has been made librarian 
of their Jubilee Branch. 

ScarFr, Joice, Simmons 1917, of the lowa 
State College Library, has been made libra- 
rian of their Engineering Library. 

Scuaer, Mildred, Los Angeles Library 
School 1918, is cataloger in the Kings County 
Free Library, Hanford, Calif. 

Scumupt, Ilona B., has resigned her posi- 
tion as assistant in the catalog department 
of the University of Chicago Libraries to ac- 
cept a position as head cataloger in the Li- 
brary of the Minnesota Historical Society at 
St. Paul. 

Ststey, Jessie G., has resigned from the 
children’s room of the Main building of the 
New York Public Library, and will go over- 
seas to do canteen work with the Y. M. C. A. 
She will be succeeded by Lenore Power. 
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Suretps, Ethel A., B.L.S. New York State 


1917, is now first assistant in the technical 
department of the Bridgeport (Conn.) Pub- 
lic Library. 

Srcter, Grace, Simmons 1017-1918, has been 
appointed assistant in the New York Public 


Library. 

Simonps, Ella Gage, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1912-13, is an as- 
sistant with the National Committee of Pa- 
triotic Societies, New York City. 

SincLEy, Louise, Carnegie certificate 1913, 
has been granted leave of absence from the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, to do hos 
pital library work. Miss Singley is librarian 
of the Base Hospital, Camp Beauregard, 
Alexandria, La. 

Sweat, Hilda, Riverside 1915, is 
ambulance driver in France on the Western 
front, and has written a number of extremely 
interesting letters to Riverside library staff 


now an 


members. 

Srerter, Hortense E., Western Reserve 
1916, is children’s librarian in the Public Li- 
brary, Virginia, Minn. 

Srevens, Gladys, Riverside 1017, was mar- 
ried Dec. 6, 1917, to Wm. H. Mickel, and 1s 
now living at Pittsburg, Calif. 

Srrance, Joanna Gleed, assistant in the 
division of economics and public documents 
of the New York Public Library from Marcn 
1915 to May 1917, died in New York City, 
August 23. 

SutuivaN, Helen Marie, Carnegie 1915-1. 
has resigned from the staff of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. 

SuTHERLAND, Lillian, 1908-10, has been made 
secretary to the principal and board of di- 
rectors, Washington Seminary, Washington, 
Pa. 

Tatsot, Marjorie, IQII-1912, is 
driving an ambulance in France. 


Simmons 


Taytor, Florrie Lee, who has been con- 
nected with the Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary as assistant in the Circulation Depart- 
ment since November 1916, has resigned. 


Tope, Christel, has accepted the position 
of librarian of the Rawlins High School Li- 
brary at Rawlins, Wyo. 

Tuomas, Mildred L., Western Reserve 1917, 
announces her marriage to Robert D. Abbott, 
of Akron, Ohio. 

Tuompson, Grace, Simmons 1915, is now 
cataloger in the library of Radcliffe College. 
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Vitrz, Elsie M., who has been connected 
with the Louisville Free Public Library as 
assistant in the Order Department since Feb- 
ruary 1915, has resigned. 


WapswortH, Mildred, has been appointed 
cataloger in the Dartmouth College Library. 


WaALKLry, Raymond L., B.L.S., New York 
State 1913, assistant librarian of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library, is temporarily attached 
to the 8th Battalion of the Depot Brigade at 
Camp Devens. 


Warren, Hall, who has been connected 
with the Louisville Free Public Library as 
assistant in the Parkland Branch and Circu- 
lation Department since September 1010, has 
resigned. 

Wiener, Callie, has been appointed to under- 
take for the North Dakota Public Library 
Commission the organization of small rural 
community and school libraries. Miss Wieder 
resigns the librarianship of the Fond du Lac 
(Wis.) Public Library, to take up the new 
position. 

Wiikinson, Mary S., Carnegie 1910-11, 
1917-18, is children’s librarian of the Public 
Library, Duluth, Minn. 


Wittramson, Dr. Charles C., has been re 
appointed chief of the economics division of 
the New York Public Library, in place of 
Miss A. R. Hasse, who is no longer con- 
nected with the library. Dr. Williamson has 
come back to the work which he began at 
the opening of the new central building in 
May, 1911. On November 1, 1914, he was 
transferred to the Municipal Reference 
branch as librarian, rendering notable serv- 
ice in this post until his resignation on May 
1 of this year to take a position with the 
Americanization Study of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. He will retain his connection with 
the Americanization Study, but resumed his 
work at the Public Library on October 109. 

Wise, Flora E., for many years cataloger 
and classifier of the Newton (Mass.) Free 
Library, has resigned her position to accept 
an appointment on the staff of the Wellesley 
College Library. 

Yeccerrnouse, Frieda Western Reserve 
1917, Library School of the New York Public 
Library, 1918, is an assistant in the Public 
Library, Erie, Pa. 

Yover, Mary E., Western Reserve 1914, is 
librarian of the experimental department in 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co plant at 
Akron, Ohio. 
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New England 
VERMONT 

The Free Public Library Commission has 
under consideration a suggestion that the com- 
mission conduct some kind of a library course 
next summer for the benefit of those libra- 
rians in the state who have not had the ad- 
vantages of study at regular library schools. 
This will probably take the form of an insti- 
tute of a week or ten days, held in some 
center convenient of access, possibly Mont- 
pelier, where the services of trained libra- 
rians could be had and the possible presence 
of some instructor from one of the noted 
schools. The aim would be to make it so 
inexpensive that it would be possible for libra- 
rians with the most meagre compensation to 
attend, and to adapt it especially to the needs 
of the remote and smaller libraries. 


Newport. By the will of the late ex-Gov. 
G. H. Prouty the Goodrich Memorial Library 
will receive $15,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Springfield. One of the interesting develop- 
ments of the year as noted in the annual re- 
port of the City Library was the organization 
of the Poetry Society of Springfield, which is 
affiliated with the library, holding most of 
its meetings in the library hall, in which case 
they are always open to the public. Large 
audiences have thus had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to Miss Amy Lowell, imagist; Louis V. 
Ledoux, classicist; and Padraic Colum, Irish 
lyrist—a selection which testifies to the cathol- 
icity of the society. At informal meetings, the 
poets treated in Miss Lowell’s “Modern Amer- 
ican poetry” have been taken up, and on other 
occasions, original verse by members of the 
society was read, and a lecture given by Mary 
A. Jordan of the Smith College faculty on 
“The old and the new in modern verse,” while 
Emil K. Janser gave a talk on “Poetry and 
music,” illustrated with songs by Mrs. F. L. 
Sample. A contest was held at which the best 
poems submitted by members were prsented, 
and the concluding meeting was given up to 
a poetic play by Anna Hempstead Branch. 

Stockbridge. The will of Jane Minot Sedg- 
wick Ricciardi, late of Stockbridge, which has 
been filed for probate, leaves $150 to the 
Stockbridge library. 

Worcester. All departments and branches 
of the Public Library were closed to the pub- 


lic Oct. 6, to remain closed until the spread funds and members at the loan desk 
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of the Spanish influenza epidemic in the city 
should be checked. Attendants were on duty 
in all buildings from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. t 
answer telephone inquiries for information 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 
Antwer>. The cornerstone of the n 

brary building, donated to the village by G.N 
Crosby of Rochester, was laid without publi 
ceremony June 4, 1918. Work which had be 
gun a year ago was interrupted for many 
months by shortage of labor and difficulty 
securing materials. It is expected that th 
building will be brought to completion this 
fall. In addition to the building, which may 
cost under present conditions from $20,000 
to $25,000, Mr. Crosby provides a permanent 
library endowment fund of $10,000. 


Brooklyn. Two noteworthy gifts of book 
were presented to the Brooklyn Public 
brary last summer. One is a collection 
chess and checker books, owned by the lat 
William T. Call, the other is a music collec- 
tion which was presented by its former owner 
T. W. Parker. The Call collection is said to 
contain one of the finest and most extensive 
checker libraries in the world. It is also rich 
in works pertaining to chess. It includes 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals on chess and 
checker playing, the origin and history of thes 
games and other subjects. Many of the works 
are extremely rare. The literatures of Eng 
land, Scotland, France, Italy, Spain, Germany 
Holland, Sweden, and America are al! wel 
represented. The Parker music collectior 
sists of about six hundred pieces of popular 
American sheet music and a number of Amer 
ican music books, ranging in date from 
1808 to 1885. It includes also a great numbe: 
of pieces of sheet music from the Civil Wa 
period, and a smaller number of Mexican Wa 
pieces. The work of cataloging both colle 
tions is under way at the library. 


Dunkirk. The Assembly room of the Fre 
Library has been transformed into head 
quarters and work room for the Dunkirk chap 
ter of the Red Cross. The room now contains 
a cutting machine, six cutting tables, two sew 
ing machines and the necessary equipment for 
various classes in surgical dressings, and is 
the center of continuous activity. Red Cross 
work is also helped by a direct propaganda for 
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Johnson City. The free library is making 
a special effort to secure and preserve a good 
photograph of every Johnson City man who 
enters the military or naval service of the 
country. With the photograph are filed all 
personal data regarding each man that can be 
collected, such as date and place of birth, 
name of parents, school, church and other 


connections, occupations, positions filled, etc., 
together with each step in military record. 


Lackawanna, A petition has been presented 
to the city council of Buffalo, which owns 
the potter’s field, for permission to use part 
of the field as a site for a public library 
building. 

New York City. The College of the City 
of New York this winter is offering four 
courses for the staff of The New York Pub 
lic Library covering Economics, the World 
War, Reference work in the library, and 
Literature of southern Europe. The fee is 
only one dollar per course. 

New York City. At the request of Dr. Al 
bert Shiels, director for the Executive Com- 
mittee on Community Councils of National 
Defense and Co-ordination of War Work, the 
Municipal Reference Library is gathering to- 
gether an extensive collection of data con 
cerning all organizations and societies in New 
York City which are engaged in special war- 
time activities. A great deal of material has 
been received thus far and is now being 
classified and indexed for quick reference 

New York City. The records of what is 
known as the Old Town of Harlem have 
been presented to the New York Public Li 
brary by the Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany of this city. The records consist 0! 
nine small thin volumes, written in Dutch 
The original records of the old village o 
Harlem form the nucleus of the collection 
These contain not only the real estate trans 
action but wills, surveyors’ reports, auditors’ 
accounts and law suits, many of the latter of 
the most trivial nature. There are useful 
and valuable topographical maps of the 
Netherlands and many note books filled with 
extracts from French and Dutch works in 
the collection, as well as copious extracts from 
early American sources, some of them not 
elsewhere available. All the data on which 
Riker founded his Annals of Newtown will 
be found here, also much research into Long 
Island family history, including copies of 
town and church records. 

Richfield Springs. Property valued at 
$0317.17. has been left jointly to the public 
library and St. John’s church by the will of 
the late Samuel D. Styles. 
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Salamanca. An agreement has been reached 
between the Carnegie Corporation and the 
city council modifying somewhat the terms 
of the original proposal for a grant and re- 
ducing the proposed gift from $25,000 to $17,- 
soo and the annual appropriation to 
$1750. 


city’s 

VEW JERSEY 

Jersey City. The new Hudson City branch 
of the Public Library, on Zabriskie street, was 
formally dedicated Oct. 1 after being open all 
day for inspection. 

Little Falls. The new Public Library build 
ing was opened with patriotic exercises Sept 
14. The library was first org anized and main 
tained by the Little Falls Woman's club In 
1916 the people of the town voted to support 
the library, whereupon the township commit 
tee purchased the plot of ground at Stevens 
avenue and Warren street, opposite the munic 
ipal building. Application was then made to 
the Carnegie Corporation for funds with 
which to build a library and $10,000 was 
granted. Plans were drawn by Architect 
H.B. Crosby. The building consists of two 
large reading and stack rooms, with the libra 
rian’s receiving desk in an alcove on the main 
floor and a lecture room, staffroom and com- 
fort station on the ground floor 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia. The library of the late 
Judge John L. Kinsey, bequeathed to the 
Free Library of Philadelphia by his widow, 
may be declined by the trustees on the ground 
that the nature of the collection does not 
warrant its maintenance in a separate alcove 
as the will requires. The Free Library has 
never maintained any separate collections 

Philadelphia. The $2,500,000 contract held 
by John Gill & Son for the construction of 
the new free library building on the Park 
way at Nineteenth street, work under which 
was halted in consequence of a Supreme Court 
decision last June, was again under discussion 
before President Judge Audenried, in Court 
No. 4 in September. This was a final hear 
ing on the taxpayers’ suit brought to enjoin 
the improvement because of alleged failure 
to comply with old ordinances of Councils 
which stipulate that all stone used in such 
municipal structure must be cut in this city 
The library contract, because of the provision 
relative to the stone cutting, has been in con 
troversy for several years Court of Com- 
mon Pleas No. 4 first heard the suit brought 
by Walter R Tavlor, as a taxpayer, against 
the Mavor, City Councils and trustees of the 
and the contracting firm of Gill & 
awarded the contract. 


library 


Son, which had been 
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South Atlantic 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta. A loan library to be built up with 
books donated by former students has been 
started by the Commercial High School, and 
all graduates of the school have been urged 
to send in their old text books in order that 
pupils now in school may benefit by them. 


Savannah. The Wymberley Jones De 
Renne Georgia Library at Wormsloe has been 
closed until further notice on account of the 
war, and no books are being bought. W. W. 
DeRenne is sailing for France as an officer 
in the army and the librarian, Leonard L. 
Mackall, has resigned to enter Red Cross 
work. An elaborate account of this library 
was printed in the Georgia Historical Quar- 
terly for June, 1918. 


East North Central 
MICHIGAN 

Nashville. Though the generosity of the 
late Charles M. Putnam, the wealthiest 
citizen of Nashville, who recently committed 
suicide, his residence will be turned over to 
the village for use as a library, according to 
provisions in his will. In addition he leaves 
an endowment fund of $10,000 to support the 
library. The village will receive the gift 
when his widow is thru with using the prop- 
erty. 

OHIO 

Cleveland. The Library of Western Re- 
serve University has received from Mrs. Solon 
L. Severance, in memory of her husband, a 
fund amounting to $10,000, the income of 
which is to be used for the purchase of refer- 
ence books. This is the largest gift to the 
library in the history of the university, ex- 
cept the gift of the library building. A mem- 
orial book-plate is provided by Mrs. Sever- 
ance. Mr. Severance, in whose memory the 
gift is made, was, up to the end of his life 
in 1915, one of Cleveland’s leading citizens, 
prominent as a banker and philanthropist. 

ILLINOIS 

Evanston. A new station of the Public Li- 
brary has been opened in the Noyes school 
building with about a thousand volumes. It 
is open Friday afternoons from 2 to 6 o'clock 
for the people of the neighborhood. 


East South Central 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. The report circulated last 
September that unless the library received 
$15,000 more than last year it was probable 
that some branches would be closed or book 
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purchasing stopped, brought forth protes: 
from many quarters. A mass meeting, at- 
tended by representatives of every civj 
organization of Crescent Hill, was held at the 
Crescent Hill Library, when resolutions were 
adopted protesting against the closing of any 
branch library in the city. In addition to 
adopting the resolutions, several speakers 
livered brief addresses, in which they voi 
their protest to closing the branch libraries 
during the war. Petitions signed by ooo 
school children of the city were presented at 
the meeting, protesting against closing of the 
libraries. 


West North Central 
MINNESOTA 

Duluth. The new Public Library at th 
East End was opened Sept. 16. The reading 
rooms and circulation department are ope: 
daily from 2 to 9 o'clock p. m. for adults and 
from 2 to 6 for children. On Sundays, the 
reading room is open from 3 to 6 but 
books are loaned. 


Minneapolis. War schedule hours 
been announced at the Minneapolis Publi 
Library, and affect the central and all th 
branch stations. To comply with the fue! 
saving regulations all the branch libraries r 
main closed in the forenoons and the centra! 
library does not open until 10 a. m. Sundays 
and holidays the newspaper room, technica! 
departments and all other departments of al! 
the libraries are closed. Since the branche; 
close at 830, protests have been receive 
from workingmen and students who find prac 
tically no time now when they can us 
library. 


St. Paul. The Engineers’ Society of S: 
Paul in the revision of its constitution 
by-laws has provided for a library committe 
to advise and consult with the librarian o/ 
the St. Paul Public Library with referenc 
to technical books, magazines, reports, etc., t 
be purchased or obtained for the technology 
department of the Public Library. “This com 
mittee shall consist of at least one membe 
of each branch of engineering or applied 
science represented in the society membership 
they shall keep in touch with the reviews 
all technical literature, and when desira}l 
secure copies of new books and review the 
They shall recommend exchanges to be mace 
with other engineering organizations, tech 
nical magazines to be kept on the reading 
table, technical reports, government or other 
wise, that should be secured, and trade cata 
logs that should be preserved. They shal! 
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work with a view to building up the library 
which has been donated to the City of St. 
Paul by this society, to the end that it may 
become a great technical library.” 


Des Moines. A new art department has 
been opened on the second floor of the Des 
Moines Public Library. Mrs. Don V. Gerk- 
ing, a graduate of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, has been appointed art librarian. 
Mrs. Gerking also serves as assistant secre- 
tary of the Des Moines Association of Fine 
Arts, the secretary of which is the librarian 
of the Des Moines Public Library. 


Des Moines. A reference collection of 
books on the world war has been installed 
by the Public Library in the club rooms of the 
Des Moines Chamber of Commerce. The 
Chamber of Commerce is the center of civil- 
ian war activities in Des Moines, and the 
books are much used by the four-minute 
speakers, officers of various civilian war activ- 
ities, and business men who make the Cham- 
ber rooms their headquarters. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City. So great is the demand for 
librarians and so difficult are they to secure, 
that the training School formerly conducted 
by the Public Library but closed for several 
years, has been reopened this fall. 


West South Central 
TEXAS 

Dallas. There has been placed in the lobby 
of the Dallas Public Library an engrossed 
copy of a resolution which the board of trus- 
tees drafted at the time Rosa M. Leeper re- 
signed as librarian. She was the first librarian, 
organized the library, and for sixteen years 
directed its upbuilding. The text of the reso- 
lution follows: 


Whereas, in the summer of t916, in compliance 
with her frequently expressed wish, a leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Miss Rosa M. Leeper in order 
that she might seek in travel a needed rest from her 
labors of fifteen years as librarian, and with the 
hope that after such rest she might resume her 
work here, and 

Whereas, Miss Leeper then informed the board 
that she probably would not wish to undertake again 
so arduous a task, and she now has notified it that 
n justice to herself she cannot do so Now, there 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the board of trustees of the Dallas 
Public Library, That the board and the users of the 
library have lost in Miss Leeper a librarian whose 
loyalty, industry and efficiency have been always 
above question, and have contributed inestimably to 
the more than five-fold increase, which during her 
administration the library has made in size and in 
usefulness to tl public served by it Be it further 

Resolved, That the trustees individually have lost 
thru Miss Leeper’s departure a pleasant companion- 
ship, and an intercourse wherein merely official rela 
tions had long since become merged in those of 
personal friendship Be it further 

Resolved, That the board and its individual mem 
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bers extend to Miss Leeper their best wishes for 
length of years, abounding prosperity and comfort 
and all the happiness that can come from a life 


well lived. 
Mountain 
UTAH 
Nephi and Tremonton have recently levied 
a library tax, thus giving Utah 36 towns with 
tax support for libraries. 
Pacific 
CALIFORNIA 
Sacramento. Weeks & Day, San Francisco 
architects, have been announced the winners 
in the competition for plans for the two new 
state buildings to be erected opposite Capitol 
Park. They are to be classic in design, to 
conform to the architecture of the present 
building, and are to be somewhat under 200 
feet square. One will be used for offices and 
the other, a five-story structure, will house 
the State Library and the courts. In the 
library building the central portion will house 
the library sections, the rim of the structure 
being used for offices for the librarian and 
his staff on the first, second and third floors, 
with a music room containing a piano for 
practice and several private study rooms. 
There will also be reference rooms and read- 
ing rooms. The fourth floor will contain the 
Supreme Court room and chambers, and also 
the chambers of the Appellate Court Judge. 
On the first floor will be an assembly room. 
An appropriation of $3,000,000 has been made 
for the completion of the buildings, which 
will not be erected until after the war. 
Los Angeles. In response to the appeal o1 
Public Library officials, the City Council has 
authorized the submission of a charter amend- 
ment at the November election increasing the 
yearly tax appropriation from four to five 
mills on each dollar for public library pur- 
poses. The proposed tax increase will allow 
the library department about $50,000 more 
than at present. 
Canada 
ONTARIO 
London. By the gift to the Western Uni- 
versity of his large private library of more 
than 40,000 volumes, J. Davis Bennett of 
Stratford has ensured a large and permanent 
usefulness for his remarkable collection of 
books. Under the terms of his agreement 
with Western University the books in the col- 
lection are to he at the service of any serious 
student in Canada and available for loan under 
inter-library privilege Special features of 
the Barnett library are the Shakespearean and 
early Canadian groups. Mr. Barnett is to re- 
tain connection with his library, thus assuring 
its growth in years to come 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of development in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 
current library literature. Material printed in this department is cumulated 


AMERICANIZATION 
The library's part in Americanizing foreign- 
ers. New York Libraries, Aug., 1918. p. &8- 


Editorial. To help the librarian who seeks 
to make of an incompetent, indifferent alien 
or hostile member of the community, an in- 
telligent, loyal citizen, the recommendations 
for a library program in the work of Amer- 
icanizing aliens from the 1918 Outline of h- 
brary institutes are given :— 

“1. Have made, with the aid of volunteers, 
a careful survey of the foreign elements of 
your population; keep at the library as ac- 
curate a record of these as possible. 

“2. Provide for the use of this population 
a collection of easy books in English for be- 
ginners in the study of that language; and 
of books in their own language covering 
American history, biography and civics, giving 
the story, spirit and ideals of our country and 
its great men. 

“3. Keep on file such of the issues of the 
War Department, Food Administration, Coun- 
cil of National Defense, State Defense 
Council and community councils as are issued 
in foreign languages represented in your com- 
munity. Keep also on file copies of the Bu- 
reau of Naturalization laws. Where the 
foreign element is at all extensive, maintain 
a regular bulletin board for the display of 
pertinent notices or information in foreign 
languages. 

“4. In larger libraries, assign one of the 
assistants to have charge of the foreign-born 
inquirer so that the stranger may find the 
same assistant ready to welcome and help him 
when he makes successive visits. 

“s. See that an invitation and borrower's 
ecard are sent to every home among the 
foreign population to use the library, send- 
ing such invitation and card either personally 
or thru churches, clubs, trade unions, etc. 
Some libraries have had good results in this 
work by holding special receptions at stated 
times for different groups of the foreign 
population. 

“6. Co-operate with other patriotic agencies 
in the organization and maintenance of special 
classes for education in citizenship. When 
possible, offer a room at the library for the 
holding of such classes. 


each year in the “American Library Annual.” 


“7. Send books to factories where classes 
have been organized for the adult education 
of foreigners.” 


Work WITH 

A part of the eighty-fifth annual report «: 
the Pennsylvania Institution for the In 
struction of the Blind is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the adoption by the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind of a 
uniform style of embossed type. While realiz- 
ing the importance of a uniform type, the re- 
port states the belief “almost universal in 
the United States . . . that in adopting Eng- 
lish Braille the United States has taken a 
backward step in discarding a simpler 
for a more complex system . . . whose adop 
tion for use in the American schools is of 
doubtful wisdom, and warranted only on the 
ground of expediency.” Supplementins the 
annual report is the list of publications in 
American Braille stereotyped by various 
schools and societies during the year, to- 
gether with reproductions of the American 
Braille alphabet and of the method of writ 
ing music and mathematical notations 


BooK SELECTION 

Books for men. Helen A. Bagley. /’ub. 
Libs., Nov., 1917. p. 355-358. 

A pleasant discussion of some of the rea- 
sons why men in the past have not used the 
small library more freely, together with notes 
on some books especially attractive to men. 


BookLists 
The Kellogg Public Library, Green Bay, 
Wis., has issued on a slip printed on one side 
an alphabetical list of some forty French cities 
thru which Allied forces are now advancing, 
with a brief note of descriptive material on 
each, for example :— 
Aix-les-Bains—Baedeker, South-east France 
Amiens—Marshall, Cathedral cities of France 
Baedeker, N. France 
Singleton, Turrets, towers and temples 
Arras—Baedeker, N. France 
Hare, N. France 
Auvergne—Gostling, Auvergne and its people 
Pennell, French cathedrals 
Such a list might be first printed in the 
local newspaper, in place of the list of recent 
accessions which so often is the library’s sole 
contribution to the daily “news.” 
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BookS—EXPENDITURE FOR 

A comparison in expenditure. 
May, 1918. p. 215-216. 

This is an extract from an article in the 
Boston Transcript showing the income, book 
expenditure and percentage of the total in- 
come assigned to book purchase of some 
seventy city libraries in the United States, and 
pointing out some striking contrasts. 


Pub. Libs., 


BoRROWERS’ PRIVILEGES 

A recent change in routine in the circulation 
department of the Seattle Public Library in- 
cludes the adoption of a plan which enables 
a borrower to replace a lost card immediately 
by paying 25 cents, or to obtain the new card 
free by waiting 14 days as formerly. This 
has reduced irritation at the desk. Another 
change in routine is the removal of the re- 
striction which permitted only two books of 
fiction to be taken on one card. 

At a meeting of the St. Paul Library Coun- 
cil in September, it was resolved that the li- 
brary rules be amended so as to allow library 
cardholders to borrow ten books at one time, 
including three of fiction. The rules hitherto 


permitted them to borrow only five books. 


CHARGING SYSTEM 

The dating outfit and its functions. 
Welles. Wisconsin Lib. Bull, Dec., 
p. 293-295. 

The stamping of a date when charging 
books to readers can serve three purposes, 
namely: (a) inform the reader when the book 
is due; (b) enable the librarian to recall an 
overdue book; and (c) show the use of the 
book within a given time. Let, therefore, 
Miss Welles urges, the date stamped be the 
date due; let the date appear not only on the 
borrower’s card and on the book card but also 
on a slip tipped into the book; and let the year 
appear on the stamp. Further, a dignified use 
of the stamp has its value. A neatly and pre- 
cisely marked date, possible only with a good 
quality stamp carefully used with ink pads 
which do not wear the type, contributes to 
the reader’s respect for the book and his con- 
sequent good treatment of it. 


Jessie 
1917. 


CLIPPINGS 

Clippings and other frail items which 
accumulate in great quantity at the St. Louis 
Public Library are being, where practicable, 
grouped by subject, ¢-g., war slang, Christmas 
customs, or war poetry, put into thin scrap 
books similar to those used for soldiers, and 
filed in the vertical file exactly as are the en- 
velopes in which the material was formerly 
preserved. 
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Co-OPERATION 

Co-operative work for a Branch Associa- 
tion. Archibald Sparke. Lib, Assn. Rec., 
March, 1918. p. 57-63. 

In this, his presidential address, delivered 
at the North-Western Branch meeting. 
Southport, Eng., in January, 1918, Mr. 
Sparke outlines a program for increased use- 
fulness of branch associations thru co-opera- 
tion with one another and_ with 
agencies. 

He urges the purchase of the Athenaeum 
Subject Index to Periodicals by all hbraries, 
whether the magazines indexed be subscribed 
to or not—volumes not owned being borrowed 
from a neighboring library or from the Cen 
tral Library for Students. 

In the purchase and .classification of tech 
nical books help may readily be obtained 
from the Civil, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineers’ Associations, the Chemical Society 
and other such associations, which will glad 
ly consider proposed purchase-lists and will 
read proofs of classed catalogs, suggesting 
additions and deletions. 

The publication of these classed catalogs 
would render unnecessary the purchase of 
many of the books by certain branches, since 
the catalog shows where the book may be 
obtained. 

Another suggestion is that the local libra- 
ries take over from the National Lending 
Library the distribution of books for the 
blind. 

Again, county, and national 
bibliographies might speedily become a fait 
accompli if each town library were to send to 
a central editor an author entry for every 
known book having any connection with that 
town or district. 

Similarly, the compilation and publication 
of statistics would inform not only the library 
issuing the report, but others, willing to ex- 
tend their work, what had been accomplished, 
and at what cost. 

Finally, a central authority on the Dewey 
classification, to whom inquiries might be ad 
dressed and in whom some standard of uni- 
formity could be maintained, would be of use 


outside 


incidentally, 


WAR—EFFECT ON THE LIBRARY 

War and the library. Marilla W. Freeman. 
Pub. Libs., May, 1918. p. 216-219 

This is a practical paper by the librarian 
of the Goodwyn Institute, Memphis, Tenn., 
showing how the librarian who stays at home 
may also serve, and may achieve great results 
from the least costly materials. For example, 
information is wanted regarding the castor 
bean, for castor oil has been found to be the 
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best lubricant for aeroplane motors. This 
information can be had from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the local 
Congressman acting as accelerator. Some of 
the state experiment stations will also send 
material, and the local paper will gladly print 
the chief points in castor bean raising, as in- 
deed it will print lists of books on any sub 
ject even indirectly bearing on the war. The 
Food News Notes of the Food Administra- 
tion are full of suggestions for intelligent 
“Hooverizing” for the housewife. These, as 
well as the bulletins on food conservation is- 
sued by the state universities, notably those of 
Wisconsin and Illinois, and the Farmers’ Bul- 
letins of the Department of Agriculture may 
be obtained freely for distribution. There is 
also a Farmers’ Bulletin on smal] vegetable 
gardens, and the National War Gardens Com- 
mission (Maryland Building, Washington, 
issues a free War gardening manual. The 
library which welcomes the man in uniform 
and then provides him with what he needs, 
“from the soldier's handbook to the most 
cabalistic work on military topography” is 
rendering service; but perhaps equally so is 
the library which attracts to it the general 
public for information on food conservation, 
War Savings Stamps, Liberty bonds, and all 
other questions of the day. 


FILING SYSTEMS 

Filing systems of the Nationa] City Bank. 
Florence Spencer. An “up-to-the-minute” geo- 
graphical filing system. J. W. Kelsey. Filing, 
Aug., 1918. p. 43-48. 

Miss Spencer enumerates and defines the 
scope of the various filing systems, ‘namely: 
the foreign department with its one large cen- 
tral file for general correspondence and small 
units located in different foreign departments ; 
the general file for all correspondence pertain- 
ing to direct work; the foreign credit depart- 
ment; the domestic credit department divided 
into Federal Reserve districts; the foreign 
trade department; the check and record file 
in the accounting department; and the em- 
ployment file. 

Mr. Kelsey describes the general scheme of 
the foreign file department in which five to 
seven thousand letters are handled daily. He 
gives an outline of the assignments, or depart- 
ment divisions, showing incidentally the use- 
fulness of the department as a training school 
for junior clerks, describes with considerable 
detail the progress of the mail from its being 
collected from the various departments, thru 
the current file to the permanent file, and ex- 
plains the method of checking each opera- 
tion. Reduced facsimiles well illustrate the 
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torms used—requisition form, the cross index 
card, the “out card,” the charge stamp and 
the folder. 


Commercial filing. A. L. Robinson. Filing 
Aug., 1918. p. 49-5!. 

Having outlined the qualifications necessary 
to make a good filer—imagination and in 
tuition, for materia] is asked for in impossibk 
ways; initiative so as to grow as the file 
grows; tact and patience, accuracy, a well! de 
veloped instinct for a story which greatly helps 
in work that otherwise tends to monotony 
Mrs. Robinson tells of the general file of the 
Texas Company of which she has charge 
It is a subject file, “with subdivisions ot 
alphabetical, geographical, and numerical! fi! 
ing, capable of almost indefinite expansion.’ 
In order to get quick service and make 
check for the file, “two carbon copies of al! 
outgoing letters are sent to the file. One gox 
into a letter book and one into the file. The 
letter book runs alphabetically and chro: 
logically and the file by number and subject, s 
that no matter how vaguely a file is asked for 
there are three ways of finding it—the file, the 
index and the letter book.” Subjects sup 
posedly “dead” and eliminated from the active 
file often come to life again, the transfer 
therefore run exactly as is the active file, a: 
is stored at no great distance from it. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

A day in a modern high school lib: 
Mary E. Hall. Pub. Libs., Feb., 1915. p. 51- 
59. 

A detailed description of the plan and 
equipment and of the days’ many activities i: 
the Girls’ High School Library in Brookly: 
one of the busiest and most progress 
school libraries in the country. 


The Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, 
Clara E. Howard. Pub. Libs., Feb, 1018 
p. 67-60. 

The terms of agreement between the library 
and the Board of Education, by whom this 
school library is co-operatively run, are given 
in full in this paper. Its organization, equi) 
ment, and administrative practices are all ¢ 
scribed. 


INSTRUCTION IN USE OF LIBRARIES—IN SCHOOLS 


An outline for “a study on the use of simple 
reference books, grade 8, is printed in Publi 
Libraries (Nov., 1917, p. 308). The lessons 
cover the use of textbook, dictionary, ency 
clopedia, atlas and gazetteer, and Poole’s In- 
dex. 
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An outline for library training in high 
schools, as given by the school librarian in 
Portland, Ore., is printed in the issue for 
February, 1918, p. 79-80. 


LIBRARIANSHIP 

Concerning some library fallacies. Mary 
J. L. Black, Libs., May, 1918. p. 199- 
204. 

The fallacies which obscure the librarian’s 
vision as distinguished from that of the pub- 
lic’s are the subject of the President's address 
at the Ontario Library Association meeting, 
April, 1918. 

One is that every worker in a library is a 
librarian—the failure to distinguish between 
the librarian and the library clerk. In con- 
trast to this is the equally harmful fallacy 
that the librarian is omniscient, and an au- 
thority on questions obvious or obscure, in- 
stead of a person informed as to the contents 
of books. Again there is the mistaken idea 
of the right of censorship, also the idea that 
the way to prevent damage to the books is to 
“stand over the reader with all the import- 
ance and futility of a policeman.” Then the 
fallacy “held by many librarians of a very 
high type,” namely, that librarians take their 
work too seriously, “that the library is only a 
business concern in which they are engaged 
to give a definite service for a wage”; and 
closely allied to this, the mistake, “for which 
again some of our cleverest and best workers 
are responsible,” namely, that it does not do 
us any injury for them to write humorous 
articles for general publication, taking as their 
topic the foibles and limitations of librarians. 
And, finally, having considered the object of 
the public library, and thus having defined our 
work to our satisfaction, the fallacy of think- 
ing that we have thereby accomplished it. 


Qualities and training necessary for a busi- 
ness librarian. J. H. Friedel; J. C. Dana. Pub. 

ibs., Nov., 1917. p. 361-362. 

Addressing the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion at Louisville, June 1917, Mr. Friedel 
speaks from personal experience of the value 
to the reference assistant of a first-hand 
knowledge of the matters of which the books 
treat (in his case social service and eco- 
nomics), attributing his position to-day “as 
the librarian of the greatest organization of 
business men this country has yet seen” to 
his training and preparation thru actual con- 
tact with business and economic problems 

“The special library to-day,” he says, “en- 
tails specialized training and_ specialized 
knowledge. It calls for individuality, for 
initiative, for forcefulness, for a higher type 
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of ability and leadership than the public 
library. .. The business librarian is a whole 
public library himself—administrator, head- 
cataloger, chief of the order division, of the 
circulation department. What does the li- 
brary school offer to fit him for his work? 
How many library schools, admitting students 
without college training give even an elemen- 
tary course in economics, so essential in any 
kind of work whether in the library or not?” 

And he answers his own questions. The li- 
brary school, generally drawing its staff from 
those with public library experience, has fol- 
lowed the trend for the mechanical, the auto- 
matic, which characterize the public library 
to-day. Its teaching to-day is not fitted for 
the librarian in business. “It lacks teachers 
who inspire, that help to build individuality 
and self-reliance. It has tended to uproot 
individuality and build up a scholasticism that 
is most alien to efficient, useful work.” 

In comment, Mr. Dana, “who has tried hard 
to forward this novelty in book and print 
administration,” and who disagrees with Mr. 
Friedel’s views, tells Mr. Friedel that he 
seems to have been temporarily overcome by 
the gift of a new tongue. “That the art of 
being a special librarian demands for its suc- 
cessiul practice no very special training over 
and above that included in a good general 
education, abundant open-eyed experience 
and a course in a standard library school.” 
“The library school’s year is about nine 
months long and much of that time must be 
given to the elements of the technique of the 
mastery of things in print. Out of the 
great stream of print which the general libra- 
rian tries to master and guide, a small part 
has been found of special value to certain 
workers in certain special fields.” This the 
special librarian tries to make of special 
utility by a very intensive administration. 
“For this he requires an equipment of wide 
knowledge and experience in a general library, 
plus a year’s intensive study in a library 
school.” 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS 

Views of library school directors. Pub. 
Libs., Jan., 1918. p. 13-19. 

A letter was sent by the editor to the di 
rectors of the various library schools asking 
them to send a message to the library world 
setting forth whatever seemed to them timely 
and pertinent. Several replied; two asked for 
opportunity at another time 

Miss Rathbone says that she has “so far 
opposed the placing of Pratt Institute Library 
School on a college graduate basis,” and has 
“desired to maintain an open door for the 


We 


exceptional woman who has gained from 
other experiences the knowledge and culture 
and the power of applying them that college 
is supposed to give.” She has found that ex- 
perienced librarians profit by considering the 
fresh viewpoint of the outside public brought 
forward by students who have not been inured 
to library technique; that “students profit far 
more than has been generally realized from 
their contacts with one another, and the great- 
er the variety of individual experience the 
richer and more fructifying the common life.” 

The St. Louis Library School, says Dr. 
Bostwick, has the advantage of being operated 
by a library having a branch system covering 
considerable territory and serving localities 
with wide differences of population. “The 
school makes a specialty of laboratory work, 
wiht a running theoretical commentary, in 
libraries corresponding with some degree of 
accuracy to the small town library, the library 
near a schoo! whose relations with it are ex- 
ceptionally close, the library of a high-class 
residence community, etc.” 

“The character of this school” [Library 
School of Simmons College], writes Miss Don- 
nelly, “differentiating it from other library 
schools, is its two-fold nature, for it is at 
once a one-year library school and a technical 
department of a college. The courses given 
to both groups are the same, but the college 
graduates complete them in one year, devoting 
their whole time to them, while the four-year 
students have the same work distributed over 
three years. There is less local library school 
activity than in the more segregated schools, 
as the manifold college and class activities are 
a substitute.” 

In view of the fact that the library pro- 
fession is called upon to accomplish great 
things, Dr. Sperry, director of the Library 
School of Syracuse University, urges the need 
of a higher standard for students. “The man,” 
he says, “whose powers or knowledge are put 
under requisition in time of war may know 
that he has indeed some measure of sound 
and substantial work.” And the War Depart- 
ment has made a systematic search of the 
United States with the purpose of adding 
to its staff in Washington every available 
trained assistant. The profession has a tried 
and tested value but it has not yet approached 
the limit of achievement. “Curricula are com- 
prehensive enough, the methods of instruction 
are sound and effective but the personnel of 
the student-body in the library school is sus- 
ceptible of improvement in quality .. . The 
entrance test may be passed with 100% by a 
student who lacks enterprise, resourcefulness, 


adaptability, courtesy, sympathy, generosity of 
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spirit and a score of other qualities.”” The only 
searching test is close observation during 
lectures, recitations and conferences. And 
“when a student is found seriously deficient 
she should be dismissed, no matter how great 
the strain on the feelings and moral courage 
of the faculty.” 

J. F. Daniels, of the Riverside, Calif., Li- 
brary School, gives his library creed, among 
the items of which are: Lectures only when 
needed and then by notable experts—reduction 
of talk and increase of power to work; no 
recitations; no classroom assignments; no as 
signed reading—let them “hunt for it”; the 
library school student ought not to be treated 
as a child, but should be taught institution 
transactions in terms of money and business 
the real thing, not lessons. 


COVERDUE NOTICES 

Beginning about Oct. 1 the Detroit Public Li 
brary adopted a war economy measure in the 
matter of notification sent to delinquent bor- 
rowers. One notice only is sent for overdue 
books. This is to be an enclosed notice and 
is mailed on the fifth day after the book is 
due. If books are not returned within a 
reasonable time after this notice is sent a 
messenger is sent to collect the book and 
charges. By this plan postage and time spent 
in writing notices is saved and some of the 
congestion in the already over-taxed Post 
Office Department is relieved. 

Since Jan. 1, 1918, the Seattle Public Library 
has had a similar plan in operation. Only one 
notice of an overdue book is sent to a bor- 
rower and that when the book is seven days 
overdue, in contrast to the old system by 
which the borrower received two notices, one 
at the end of four days and another at the end 
of ten days. 


PERIODICALS 

Need of increased reference facilities at 
the branches of the St. Louis Public Library 
has led to adoption of the following plan 
which it is hoped may at once provide more 
satisfying reference service, relieve congestion 
at the branches and cut down binding ex- 
penses: A limited number of titles have been 
retained for the permanent branch collections. 
notably magazines that treat of current events 
or public questions; and these sets will be 
kept up-to-date. All other volumes are being 
returned to the Central Library, to form a 
general branch reservoir of reference mate- 
rial. In future it will be necessary to bind, 
for branch use, only one set each of certain 
important periodicals, which will be shelved 
in this collection. 

The reference department has also been 
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conducting a small, practically permanent ex- 
hibit, entitled “Have you read them?” A few 
periodicals, opened to particular articles, are 
fastened upon a large screen in the Delivery 
Hall and remain in place about two weeks, 
when new magazines are substituted. En- 
tire articles are frequently read in this posi- 
tion by the chance passerby. Only articles 
which have been read and enthusiastically 
recommended are advertised in this conspicu- 
ous way. The Outlodk, The Independent and 
The Atlantic Monthly have appeared frequent- 
ly, tho there has been no intention to limit 
the selection to these periodicals. 


PosTERS 

Poster bulletins again—aesthetic principles. 
Bernice O. Oehler. Wis. Lib. Bull., June, 1918. 
p. 140-149. 

Because a poster is made to advertise some- 
thing, it must first attract attention. Then it 
must convey its message, and finally give the 
reader the impulse to obey its dictates. Single 
pictures should be original and_ striking; 
groups of pictures must be well massed and 
well balanced. Colors should be sprightly and 
attractive and should have enough contrast 
in value and color to give them force. [Miss 
Oehler here lists the complementary or op- 
posite colors that intensify each other, and the 
reaction to be expected from various colors.] 

The lettering is the most important part of a 
poster and should make a unit with the picture 
by size and placement. About two-fifths of 
the distance from the top on the vertical 
center is the most important spot on the page 
or board. The wording should be a direct, 
definite concise statement, but not too concise. 
A phrase is better than a word. Letter 
spacing should be carefully studied. Special 
lettering pens will be found invaluable, and 
a hand-made stylus (made by sharpening to 
a point at one end a round stick of pencil 
size, with the other end flattened to any width 
desired for the thickness of the letters), will 
be useful for “big” work. 

The five aesthetic principles applying to all 
posters are harmony, balance, rhythm, con- 
trast, and unity. 

The article is illustrated with some ex- 
cellent posters, and supplemented with a read- 
ing list on posters, lettering and design. The 
same issue of the Bulletin contains a descrip- 
tion of the annual spring display of poster 
bulletins at the Wisconsin Library School. 


VERTICAL FILE 

A vertical file for every classroom. Delia 
G. Ovitz. The American School, July, 1918. 
p. 208-209. 
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For the making available of that vast quan 
tity of valuable information which appears in 
periodicals or in pamphlet form Miss Ovitz 
of the Milwaukee State Normal School gives 
practical instructions, well illustrated, regard 
ing the mounting, classification and arrange- 
ment, so that a mere beginner may operate 
a file which shall render efficient service. 


Bibliograpbical Wotes 


The Journal of the Patent Office Society 
is the title of a new monthly published in 
Washington by the Patent Office Society. The 
first number appeared in September, 1918. 

The September number of the St. Louis 
Municipal Reference Bulletin contains a de 
scriptive list of municipal papers of the cities 
of the United States. 

The August issue of the Michigan Library 
Bulletin was a special war service number, 
with data on the A. L. A. War Service and 
several reprinted articles. 


An index has been compiled to the first 
thirteen volumes of the Classical Journal, just 
entering upon its fourteenth year. The pub 
lication of this index is to be expected at an 
early date. 


A list of “House-organs of the United 
States and Canada,” including every type ot 
publicity organ, is being published in instal] 
ments in Printers’ Ink, beginning in the issue 
of August 209. 

Teachers Leaflet no. 4, issued by the Bu- 
reau of Education, consists of an “Outline of 
an emergency course of instruction on the 
war” with a useful classed bibliography at 
tached. 

In “The small library and reference mate 
rial on the war,” in New York Libraries for 
August, Frank K. Walter gives some good 
suggestions to the librarian who must make 
a very little money go a very long way 

The Library Laws of the State of Wyoming 
have been compiled and issued in handy form 
by Agnes R. Wright, state librarian. A list 
of the county, city and special libraries of the 
state is appended. 

Norsk Americaneran, an interesting quar- 
terly magazine devoted chiefly to material on 
the immigration and early settlements of Nor- 
wegians in the United States, was started in 
September 1916 by Martin Ulvestad of Se- 
attle, Washington. 

The Public Library of San Francisco, on 
the occasion of the dedication of its new 
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building, issued a brief description of the 
building and equipment, giving details of the 
cost, and an account of the mural paintings 
and inscriptions. 


The Lessons in Community and National 
Life, which were published by the Govern- 
ment last year in leaflet form, have now been 
bound together in a series of three pamphlets 
and will be furnished by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
at 25 cents per copy. 


The Portland Cement Association, III 
Washington St., Chicago, has issued a bulle- 
tin dealing with concreting in cold weather, 
a subject of timely interest to architects, en- 
gineers, contractors and others interested in 
permanent construction. This, along with 
some fifty other pamphlets, will be mailed 
free upon request to all those desiring infor- 
mation upon concrete and allied subjects. 


The S.E.D.E.F. (Société d’Exportation des 
Editions Frangaises) will be glad to be of 
any service to all publishers, librarians, book- 
sellers, clerks, or anyone connected with pub- 
lishing, bookselling or libraries, serving in 
the American Army, who are in Paris on 
leave, will do its best to provide them with 
all information, and make them acquainted 
with people who speak English. Its head- 
quarters are at 13, rue de Touron, Paris Vle. 


Frank Aydelotte, director of the war issues 
course for the Students Army Training 
Corps, under direction of the War Depart- 
ment’s committee on education and special 
training, has issued the first of a number of 
bibliographies planned for use in building up 
the course. The list was prepared mainly by 
Prof. T. W. Riker, of the University of 
Texas, with criticism and suggestion from a 
a large number of other scholars. Every in- 
structor in the course is expected to have a 
copy of this bibliography, and institutions are 
urged to make every effort to build up their 
collection in this field. 


A little pamphlet has been written by 
Major-General David C. Shanks on “Manage- 
ment of the American soldier” which is one 
of the soundest and most practical applica- 
tions of common sense to the handling of 
groups of men that we have seen in many a 
day. Its suggestions would be just as appro- 
priate in a factory or on a railroad as in a 
military organization, and it will be found 
useful in many libraries. Thru the interest 
of Thomas F. Ryan in whatever pertains to 
the welfare of our military service, the book- 
let has been printed for free distribution to 
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officers, and libraries also may secure copies 
on application to Major John T. Axton, Chap- 
lain, Headquarters Port of Embarkation, Ho- 
boken, N. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
GENER. 
FRENCH BOOKS 
Clément, Marguerite, comp. Selected list of 
French books for libraries of high schools and nor- 
mal schools. 4 p. (In the Wilson Bulletin, Sept., 


1918.) 
FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
CHILDREN 

Bacon, Corinne, comp. Children’s catalog supple- 
ment; a guide to the best reading for boys and 
ens four hundred and fifty books chosen chiefly 
rom books published between June 1, 1916, and 
January 1, 1918; arranged under author, title and 
subject, with analytical entries for 78 volumes 
H. W. Wilson Co. 73 p. soc 

Junior high school reading list. Grand Rapids 
Pub. Lib. Bull., Sept., 1918. p. 108-113. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
AERONAUTICS 

Aviation. Grand Rapids P. L. Buil., June, 1918 

Pp. 75-76 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Federal Board for Vocational Education. Refer- 
ence material for vocational agricultural instruction 
June, 1918. 26 p. (Bull. no. 14. Agric. ser. no. 2.) 

AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 

Library of Congress. List of references on_the 
mobilization of farm labor for war service. Feb. 
23, 1918. 9 mim. p. 

Newman, I. W., comp. Problem of agricultural 
labor: a contribution to a bibliography. June, 1918 
18 typew. p. goc. (Obtained only thru P. A. 1. S.) 

ANTARCTIC EXPLORATIONS 

Wright, Helen Smith. The seventh continent; 
a history of the discovery and explorations of 
Antarctica. Badger. 3 p. bibl. D. $2.50 n 

ArcHITectURE, CoLontat 

Bach, Richard Franz. Books on colonial archi 
tecture Architectural Record, Sept., 1915; Jan., 
Mar., Aug., 1916; Feb., May, Aug., Sept., 1017; 
Aug., ror8. 

Brotocy 

Macfarlane, J. Muirhead. The causes and course 
of organic evolution; a study in bioenergics. Mac 
millan. 5 p. bibl. 8°. $4 n 

BirtH CONTROL 

Schroeler, Theodore Albert. List of references 
on birth control. H. W. Wilson Co. 52 p. 
2s c. n. (Practical bibliographies.) 


Botany 
Campbell, Douglas Houghton. The structure of 
mosses and ferns. 3 ed. Macmillan, roos 36 p 


bib! O. $4.50 n 
Camp-Frre Grris 
The book of the Camp-Fire Girls. 7th ed. New 
York: Camp-Fire Girls, 31 E. 17th St. 5 p. bibl. 
12°. soc. n. 
Cuemistry, 
Pettibone, Chauncey J. V. An intermediate text 
book of physiological chemistry with experiments 
St. Louis: C. V. Mosby, 1917. 3 p. bibl. 8°. $2.50 


Crrizensuip 
Clement, Ina. Teaching citizenship via_ the 
movies . . . N. Y.: Municipal Reference Lib. 10 p 
bibl. O. to ¢ (Special report, 2.) 
Coa 


Stingly, Grace, comp. Coal problem of to-day: a 
bibliography. June, 1918. 30 typew. p. $1.50 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

CoLor 

Watson, E. R. Colour in relation to chemical 
constitution. Longmans. & p. bibl. O. $4 n 
(Monographs on industrial chemistry.) 
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‘om MERCE—AFTER THE WAR 

Bibliography. In: American Industrial Commis- 
sion to France Report for 1916 p. 233-238. 
1917. 

MMUNITY KITCHENS 

Library of Congress. List of references on com- 
munity kitchens. May 18, 1918. 9 mim. p. 
“ONCRETE 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Public Library. Concrete and 
cement: a list of books in the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary. Mar., 1918. 12 p 


Davis, JEFFERSON 

Gordon, Armistead Churchill Jefferson Davis. 
Scribner 7 p. bibl. $1.50 n (Figures from 
American history.) 

ORACLE 

Dempsey, Rev. T. The Delphic oracle; its early 
history, influence and fall; with a prefatory note by 
R. S. Conway. Longmans. 4 p. bibl. D. $2 n. 

DENTISTRY 

Bunting, R. W. Review of dental literature, 1917- 
1918. National Dental Association Journal, Aug., 
1918. p- 800-806 
DI BTOTHERAPY 

Fitch, W. E., and others Dietotherapy. 3 v 
Appleton. bibls $21 
War 

Hurst, Arthur F. Medical diseases of the war 
2. ed. rev. and enl. Longmans. bibls. O. $4 n 

Distrarer or Cort NATURAL HISTORY 

McAtee, Waldo Lee A_ sketch of the natural 
history of the District of Columbia; together with 
an indexed edition of the U. S. Geological Survey's 
1917 map of Washington and vicinity. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Biological Soc. of Wash., Biological 
Survey. 7 p. bibl. 8°. $2. (Bulletin.) 

EpUCcATION 

Judd, C. Hubbard. Introduction to the scientific 
study of education. Ginn. bibls D 1.80. 

Public school education in Arizona. U. S. Bur 
of Educ. Bull., 1918, no. 17. 8°. p. 138-14r. 

ENGINEERING 

Engineer School Library. Washington Barracks, 
D. C., issues a weekly bibliograp nical bulletin that 
includes military subjects, s Nav es. Subma 
rine warfare, Ordnance 

Evrope—History 

Schapiro, Jacob Salwyn Modern and contempe 
rary European history 30 Pp 
bibl. O. $3 n. 

Evropean War 

The European War; some works recently added to 
the library. Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., Aug., 1918. 
p. 489-sor. 

Riker, T. W., and others, comps Students 
Army Training Corps war issues course, bibliog- 
raphy no. [for use in connection with the collec- 
tion of questions on the war.) . S. War Dept 
Committee on Education and Special Training 
7p. (C. .e 17, bibliog. no. 1.) 

Stoddard, Theodore L., and G. Frank Stakes 
of the war. Century. bibls. O. $2.50 

European War—Pvustic OPINION 

Warner, Vivian, com/ Public opinion in war 
time, 1914-1918: contribution to a_ bibliography. 
June, 1918. 17 typew. p. 8s ¢ (Obtained only 

A. I. &.) 


thru P. 
Finance—Latin AMERICA 

International High Commission. Central Execu- 
tive Council. Estudio sobre una legislacién uni- 
forme en materia de letras de cambio y pagares en 
las mnaciones americanas; en cumplimento del 
acuerdo de la misma, adoptado en su_ sesidn 

gees en abril de 1916. Gov. Pr. Off. 7 p. bibl. 
g 
Finance—vU. S. 

Dewey, Davis R. Financial history of the United 
States. 6th ed. Longmans. bibls. O. $2.50 n. 
(American citizen ser.) 

Foopsturrs 
Cruess, W. Vere. Home and farm food preserva- 
tion. Macmillan. 7 p. bibl. D. $1.50 n 
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McElwee, Roy S. Ports and terminal facilities 
McGraw-Hill. 5 p. bibl. &°. $3 n 
Harris, Cuanpier 
Harris, Julia Collier. The life and letters of 
Joel Chandler Harris. Houghton. 7 p. bibl. 
$3.so n 
Hovsinc, MENT AID 
Whyte, F. H., comp. Character and scope of gov- 
ernment and muni ipal aid in the erection or 
purchase of workmen's houses: a selected bibliog- 
raphy. June, 1918 30 typew. p $1.50 (Ob- 
tained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
HyGieNne 
Broadhurst, Jean. Home and community hygiene; 
a text-book of personal and public health. Lippin- 
cott 5 p. bibl 0 $2 n (Lippincott’s Some 
manuals.) 
Hymws—Latin 
MacGilton, Alice King. A study of Latin hymns 
Badger. 4 p. bibl. D. $1.25 n. (Badger’s classi- 
cal studies.) 
Ick INDUSTRY 
Reed, J. E.. comp. Ice industry: a contribution 
to a bibliography Tune, 1918. 24 typew. p. $1.20. 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
INCUNARULA 
Bibliographical Society of America.—Committee 
Census of fifteenth century box owned in Amer 
ica. Part V. Bull. of the N.Y.P.L., Aug., 1918 
p. 467-488 
INSECTS 
Comstock, J. H. The wings of insects Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Comstock Pub. 6 p. bibl. 4°. $3.75 
Pierce, W. Dwight. The comparative morphology 
of the order strepsiptera; together with records 
und descriptions of insects. Gov. Pr. Off. 4 p 


bibl. O. 


ILLITERACY 
Laurson, F. M., comp Adult illiteracy in the 
United States: a contribution to a _ bibliography 
June, 1918 typew. p. oo (Ottained only 


thru P. A. I. S.) 
IRRIGATION 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents Irrigation, 
drainage and water power (exclusive of Pacific 
states.) May, ro18. 21 p. (Price list 42. oth ed.) 
Lanp— RECLAMATION 
'. S. Reclamation Service. Publications 
including publications from other sources, relating 
to the reclamation § service Dec., 1917 &s p. 
(List of pub. no. 4.) 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Language and literature Pt. +: Classical and 
oriental, languages, literature and archaeology; It 
2: Modern languages, including bibliography and 
library management. London: The Atheneum, Aug., 
1918 441 2s. 6d. n 
MEDICINE 
Da Costa, J. Chalmers, Jr., ed Handbook of 
medical treatment a Philadelphi F. A 
Davis Co. bibls. 8°. $12 n. (subs. only) 
Keogh, Sir. Alfred, ed. Medical and surgical 
therapy. Appleton bibls 8° $30 n 
MILK 
Orr, E. D.. comp. Marketing of milk: a contri- 
hution to a bibliography. June, 19:8. 23 typew. p. 
$1.15. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
MISSIONS 
Bashford, Ja Whitford The Oregon afesions 
) 


and Cin.: Abingdon Pr 3; p. bibl 
$1.25 n. 
Diseases 
Brown, G. Van Ingen The surgery of oral 


diseases and malformations; their diagnosis and 
treatment; with 57 engravings and 20 pls . 
3. ed Phila lelphia: Lea and Febiger. bibls. 8°. 
$7 n 
MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 
Levin, N. R., comp. Bibliography on municipal 
ownership June, 1018 so typew. p $2.50. 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S) 
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NEUROPSYCHIATRY 
Brown, Mabel Webster, comp. Neuropsychiatry 
and the war; a bibliography with abstracts; ed. by 
Frankwood E. Williams. New York: National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. 292 p. O. gratis. 
Nose—Disgases 
Sluder, Greenfield. Concerning some headaches 
and eye disorders of nasal origin. St. Louis: C. V. 
Mosby. 7 p. bibl. 8°. $7. 
Orrick wWorRK 
St. Paul. Public Library. Office work; a se- 
lected list of books in the hbrary. [n. d.] 8 p. 
Todd, Millicent. Peru; a land of contrasts. 
Little, Brown, 1914. 6 p. bibl. O. $1.50 n. 


Piays—For AMATEURS 
Johnson, .E.. Choosing a play; sugges- 
tions and bib faphy for the director of amateur 
dramatics. H. W. Wilson. 38 p. D. 35 ¢. 
PLays—For CHILDREN 
Hazeltine, Alice I. Plays for children; an an- 
notated index. St. Louis P. L. BSuill., Aug., 1918. 
p. 268-322. O. - 


Prices 
Prices. (In U. S.—Supt. of Docs. Labor. Mar., 
1918. p. 21-22. Price hst 33. 5. ed.) 
Pricks—REGULATION 
U. Library of Congress. List of references 
on government regulation of prices (supplementary 
to duplicated list, July 3, 1917). 6 mim. p. July 
15, 1918. 
PUBLIC UTILITIES— VALUATION 
Hale, Robert L. Valuation and rate-making. .. . 
Longmans. 5 p. bibl. O. $1.50 n. (Columbia 
Univ. studies in history, economics and public law. 
v. 50, no. 1. 
HOUSES 
Library of Congress. List of references on rail- 
way clearing houses. Feb. 8, igi8. 5 typew. p. 
2s c. (Obtained only thru P. A. Ll. S.) 


RAILROADS—F INANCES 
Ching Chun Wang. Legislative regulation of 
railway finance in England. Ft. 1-2. 2v. Urbana, 
Ill.: Univ. of Illinois. 4 p. bibl. 75 c. each. 
(Studies in social sciences. v. 7, no. 1-2.) 
RELIGION 
Ward, Harry F. The gospel for a working 
world. New York: Miss. Educ. Movement in U. S. 
and Canada. 3 p. bibl. 40 c. 
Sanp 
Library of Congress. List of references on sand 
for concrete and its testing. Mar. 11, 1918. 4 
typew. p. 20 c. (Obtained only thru A. 1. S.) 
RETAIL MERCHANDISING 
St. Paul Public Library. Retail ee 
a selected list of works in the library. ([n. 6 p. 
ScHOOLHOUSES 
Ayres, May, and others. UHealthful schools; how 
to build, equip and maintain them. Houghton. D. 
$1.50 n. 
SEARCHLIGHTS 
Army. Engineer School Library. 
Searchlights: additional references supplementary 
bibliography on searchlights prepared by the libra- 
rian. May 25, 1918. 17 mim. p. (Weekly Bull. 
nos. 17-18.) 
SHIPBUILDING 
Rechcyg! E. A., comp. History of shipbuilding in 
the United States: a selected bibliography. June, 
1918. - typew. p. $1.40. (Obtained only thru 


service, Mepicat 
Sharpe, J. M., comp. Socialized medicine: a 
contribution to a bibliography. June, 1918. 25 
typew. p. $1.25. (Obtained only thru P. A. L. S.) 


SocroLtocy 
Bacon, Corinne, comp. Standard catalog: sociology 
section; one thousand titles of the most representa- 
tive and useful books on social, economic and 
— questions. H. W. Wilson. Co. 99 p. 
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Bogardus, E. S. Leading sociological books pu 
lished in 1917. May, 1918. Los Angeles: Southern 
Calif. Sociological Soc., Univ. of Southern Calif 
24 p. 25 c. (Studies in sociology no. 8.) 


Burch, H. Reed, and P. S. Howard. American 
social problems; an introduction to the study of 
society. Macmillan. bibls. $1.20 n. 


New social order in America: a study syllabus 

Cincinnati: Hornell Hart. bibls. O. 15 c. 
Sorts 

U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Soils and 
fertilizers. May, 1918. 22 p. (Price list 46. 11. 
ed.) 

Sorprers, 

Underhill, Ruth. Provision for war cripples in 
Germany. New York: Red Cross Institute { 
Crippled and Disabled Men. bibls. 4°. (Publica. 
tions. Ser. 1, no. 13.) 

Underhill, Ruth. Provision for war cripples in 
Italy. New York: Red Cross Institute for Cripple 
and Disabled Men. bibis. 4°. (Publications. Se: 
I, no. 12.) 

Whiteside, Gladys G. Provision for vocationa 
re-education of disabled soidiers in France. New 
York: Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Dis- 
ths Men. bibls. 4°. (Publications. Ser. 1, n 
14. 

Soncs, Patriotic 

Bates, N. M., comp. National hymns and 
triotic airs. Riverside, Cal., P. L. Bull. nm 5 
June, 1918. j2p. 

SpanisH AMERICA 

Robertson, W. Spence. Rise of the Spanish 
American republics; as told in the lives of thei 
liberators. Appleton. 29 p. bibl. O. $3 n 

Spies 

Library of Congress. List of references on spies 

and spy systems. Jan. 21, 1918. 14 mim p 


STEEL 
Library of Congress. List of references on the 
testing of preservative coatings for steel. Mar. : 


1918. 3 typew. p. 15 c. (Obtained only thru 
& & 


STONE AGE 
Osborn, H. Fairfield. Men of the old 
age; their environment, life and art. . . 3. ed 


with new notes and illust¥ations on the archaelogy 
of Spain and North Africa. Scribner, 1915-1918 
20 p. bibl. O. $3.50 n. 
SuRGERY 
McDill, J. Prichard. Tropical surgery ani! 
eases of the Far East, including answers to a ary 
tionnaire. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby. bibls. 8° 


ToRPEDOES 
Ellis, William A., comp. Torpedoes: a 
references and material in the New York !'ub! 
Library. 1917. 85 p. go c. (Reprinted wit 
Supplement from their Bulletin, Oct., 1917.) 
Tractors, MILitTary 
U. S. Army. Engineer School. Library Mi 
tary tractors called “‘tanks.”” Washington Bar 
racks, D. C., March 16, 1918. 9 mim. p. (Weekly 
Bull. no. 7.) 
TRANSCENDENTALISM 


Girard, W. Du transcendentalisme consideré sous 


son aspect social. Berkeley, Cal.: Univ. of Ca 
s p. bibl. O. $1. (Pubs. in modern philolog 
v. 8, no. 2.) 
TUBERCULOSIS 
Tuberculosis. In U. S. Superintendent of Docu 
ments. Animal industry. Apr., 1918. p. 23-24 
(Price list 38, roth ed.) 
Unitep States—H story 


Latané, J. Holladay. A history of the United 


States. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. bibls. $1.60 
(Allyn and Bacon's ser. of school histories.) 
VIRGINIA 
hay = Earl G. A bibliography of Virginia. Pt 
Bull. Virginia State L., Jan-Oct., 1917. 1404) 
Vol. 10, nos. 1-4.) 
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VIEW OF INTERMEDIATE FLOOR IN MAIN STACK ROOM 


ST. PAUL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The bookstack is 8 tiers high and arranged for filure horizontal extension. 
Present capacity, 135,936 volumes, future capacity when complete, 339,840 volumes. 

The gray iron uprights supporting a superimposed load of 8 tiers are made 
open to permit circulation of light and air; they are compact and without hollow 
spaces; the ends of the shelves are only 7/16 inches apart, so that the maximum 
amount of room is available for the books. 

The oversized stationary bottom shelves extend over and protect the ventilating 
deck slits, thus preventing objects dropping through and also providing accommo- 
dation for deep books. 

Snead Open Bar Shelves are used throughout; they are noted for their light- 
ness, strength, perfect adjustability and preservation of the books through moderate 
ventilation. 

The deck floors are of blue-white Vermont marble, which is bright, handsome in 
appearance, and provides a good walking surface. 


NOTICE 
Our entire energies are now devoted to Winning the War. Meanwhile we do 
not solicit any new stack contracts, but advise the reservation of such orders until 


the end of the war, at which time there may be an industrial depression which your 
orders would assist in alleviating. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


(FOUNDED 1849) 
92 Pine Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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WWE make Library Bookbinding a 
Specialty and supervise all our 


Our thirty years experience in all 
branches has taught us what Binding is 
most suitable for Libraries and Schools. 

Send us 2 vols. 12mos. which we 
will bind free of charge so you may see 
a sample ef our work. Ask for price list. 
Pay us a visit. 


William H. Rademaekers 
& Son 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraten St. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


FINE INKS andADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 


bd Taurine Mucilage 
gins Pheto Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 


Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Ete. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the HIGGINS INKS and 
ADHESIVES. They will be a revelation 
to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. Mfrs. 
Branches: Chi den 


icago, Lon 
271 Ninth St. N. Y. 


(Caxton Buckram 


A strong, medium-weight fab- 
ric, made especially for library 
rebinding. 


It has a smooth, hard surface 
finish, not easily damaged. 


Sample books supplied free of 
charge to Librarians on re- 


lolliston Mills 


Russian and Yiddish 


Books supplied by us to most of 
the Public Libraries in the United 
States for more than twenty years. 
Largest importers of Russian and 
Yiddish books in America. 


Catalogues and all infermatien 
gladly furnished 


MAX N. MAISEL : Bookseller 
Publisher and Importer 424 Grand St., New York 


ALF rate subscriptions 
to THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL ($2.00 in- 

stead of $4.00 per year) are of- 
fered to Branch Libraries; also on 
Personal Copies for the Librarian 
or his Assistants, or to any mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, 
providingthe Library itself sub- 


scribes for one copy at the regular rate. 
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F. C. STECHERT, Pres. OUR SPECIALTY H. A. STECHERT, Sec. & Treas. 


Anything and Everything Publisht 


ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS WRITES: “‘/ am glad to tell you that we 
have found your library service very satisfactory indeed, particularly in the prompt- 
ness with which orders are filled and shipped. This is a matter of the greatest 
importance to us and makes us appreciate more fully the work you are doing.’’ 


MAY WE NOT DO THE SAME FOR YOU? 
IT IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


When writing BE SURE to address: 


F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc., 29-35 West 32d Street, New York City 
Branches :—LONDON, PARIS, ROME, MADRID 


QUALITY, PROMPT SERVICE 


We aim at perfection in all details of Library Bookbinding, 
quality, service, price. 

Send us one or two of your books. We will bind them for you 
as samples of our work, free of charge. 


Library Bookbinders Lansing, Mich. 


In connection with our well established School Book business many good second-hand and new books 
of interest to Libraries come into our possession. Visitors could spend a profitable hour looking over 


our stock and bargain tables. Send us your lists of books wanted. Our stock of books for su plementary 
work is especially large. Send for our Bargain Catalogue “How to Enlarge Your Library at Little Cost.” 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC., Successors to Hinds & Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., NEW YORK CITY 


OOKS.—AIl out-of-print books supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Write us. 


We can get you any book ever published. ALBERT BORMIER PUBLISHING ROUSE 


Please state wants. When in England call 
and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 561 Third Avenue 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright NEW YORK GITY 


Street, Birmingham, England. Scandinavian Books 


ICE & LYNCH, INC., Cus- LIBRARY wn ma RATE 

tom House Brokers, 16 Beaver 
St., New York. Shipments of 
Books, Works of Art, and general 
merchandise, both import and ; 
export, given careful attention. SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
maintains a thoroughly equipped (ya 4 
Librarians! Are you looking for new positions? and 
Then write to us. Do you need assistants fer carry the largest stock in New York 


either temporary or permanent pesitions? If sq, Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 
let us aid you. This service free. New Catalogues just issued. 


Windsor Heights, Windsor, Conn. 92-84 Fourth Ave. s New York, N.Y. 
A. H. Campbell. A. C. Hubbard. 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


Dealers who issue frequent Catalegs of books noteworthy in point of literary excellence, historic interest 


and value to Libverics. 


AMERICANA 


Liebeck, C. F., 857 E. 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


Cc Arthur H. Cleveland, O. Americana, Civil 
ar, Arctic, South and Central America, Travels, 
Geography, Periodical Sets, Newspapers, etc. 


McClurg, A. CG & Co., Booksellers, Publishers & 
Stationers, Wabash Ave.: Whole. 
sale, 330, 352 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


Franklin Beekshep, Philadelphia, Penna. Natural 
History, Americana, Old Medical. 


Matthews, L. S. & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St.. New York. 


McGirr’s State House Bookshep, 22: S. Fifth St., 
Philadelphia. Americana, early legal, etc. Books, 
Prints, Autographs. 


Morris, The, Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


McVey, Jehn Joseph, Arch St. Pa. 
Americana, General History, Science, ecology. 


Rosensach Ca, 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
Americana, English Literature Mss., Early Brine: 


Schulte, Theo. B., 82-8 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Americana, General Literature, Theology. 


Scopes, John B., & Co., 53 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 
Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Ameri- 


cana. 


ANTIQUE 
Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 


P. Stammer, Bookseller and Bookhuncer, Out-of-print 
Books a specialty. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


E. Weyhe, 708 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Architecture, Fine and Applied Arts, Prints. 


GENERAL ANB WHOLESALE 


Aldine Book Co., a5 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Powner’s Beok Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 


Putnam's Sens, G. P., Booksellers and Library 
Agents, a W. i. St., New York City; a4 Bed- 
ford St., Strand, London. 


Robinson, E. R., 4:0 River St., Troy, New York. 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


State House Book Shop, 2a: S. Fifth St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa 


G. E. Stechert & Ce., 151 W. asth St., N. Y. Scientific 
books and periodicals—sets and subscriptions. 


Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers 
of Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and a7th St., 
New York. 


F. C. Ce., Inc., 29-35 West 3and St., New 
ork. 


G. E. & Co., 151-155 West asth St., New 
York. Books in various languages. 


Anderson, John R., a W. sth St.. New York. 


LAW BOOKS 


Cadmus Book Shop, so W. 24th St., New York City. 


The Harrison Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Caspar, C. N., 43: E. Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Clarke, Charles W. Co., 128 W. 23rd St., New York. 


Congeene, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, 


Foley, P. K., 14 B St., B . Mass. 


MAGAZINE SETS 


Faxon, F. W. Co., Boston, Mass. Back Files of 
periodicals—Sets, volumes, odd numbers. 


Wilson, The H. W., Co., New York City. Sets and 
odd numbers bought and sold. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 
en ~ “ey Charles Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New 
ork. 


Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rovhester, N. Y. 
Huntting, The H. R. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


PUBLISHERS 


Putnam's, G. P. Publishers, 2 West «sth St., 
New York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 


REMAINDERS 


Huston, A. J., oz Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 
Lauriat, Chas. E. Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York, 
Publishers Remainders, Old, New and Rare 
Books, Subscription Sets. 


Leary, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30 W. 27th St., New York. 


Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave. New 
York. American and English Remainders. 
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Foreign 


ENGLISH 


Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 


Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd., 350 Oxford St., London, Eng- 
land. Scarce, Fine and General. 


Dulau & Co., Ltd. 37 Soho Square, London, W. 
Natural History and Scientific. 


Edwa: Francis, 83a High St., Marylebone, Lon- 
don, W., England. 


Ellis, Messra, 2 New Bond St., London, Eng. 


Foyle, W. & G., 121 Charies Cross Rd., London. 
Second-hand and New, Every Subject. 22 Dif- 
ferent Catalogues Mailed Free. 


Galloway & Porter, Cambridge, Eng. All subjects. 


Gray, Henry, Genealogical Record Office & Book 
Store, 1 Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, 
W., England. Family Histories, Pedigrees, 
Americana, Researches made. 


Heffer (W.) & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, England. 
Fine Standard Books, Remainders. 


Higham, | Charles, & Son, 27a Farringdon St., Len- 
o. E. C. Theology, second-hand and remain- 
ers. 


Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. Specialists 
in Rare Books, Library Editions, Prints and 
Autographs, 


Neville & George, 5 The Arcade, South Kensington 
London. RY hand and Rare Books. All 
Branches, Catalogs mailed regularly. State re- 
quirements. 


Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, Eng. 


W. H. Smith & Sens Bookstall Circula’ 
Ex-Library and Second-hand Books, Stra 


London. 
Sotheran, Heary & Ce., 140 Strand, London, W. c. 
FRENCH 
Ferdinando, Paul, 1: Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, 
France. 
Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St., Michel, Paris, 
France. 


HOLLAND 


Brill, E, J., Oriental Printer & & ; Publisher, Leiden, 
Holland. 


Fijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague. 
Holland. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST a4, r91a, 

Of the Liprary sournat, published monthly at New 
| York, N. Y., for October 1, 1918 
| 


State of New York, 
| County or New York, j 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared A 
Hlolden, who, having been duly sworn according to 
| law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager 
|} of the Lisrary journat, and that the following 
| is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement, of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 


| 241 “West 37th St., New York. 
241 West 37th St., New York. 

Managing Editor Frorence A. Huxtey 
241 West 37th St., New York. 

Business Manager J. A. 


241 West 37th St., New York. 


R. R. Bowker Co., 241 West 37th St., New York. 
R. R. Bowker, 241 West 37th St., New York. 
A. H. Leypotpr, 241 West 37th St., New York 
J. A. Howpen, 24:1 West 37th St., New York 
S. B. Lywxp, 241 West 37th St., New York. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 2. That the owners are 
| 


other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. 


| 

| 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
| 


or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 


other securities are: 


None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
| books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which _ stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation, has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

R. R. Bowxer Co., 
J. A. Howven, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this roth day of September, 19:8 


Detta M. Granam, 
Notary Public, Kings Co., N. Y., No. 206. 


[Seal.] 
(My commission expires March 30, 1919.) 


Certificate filed in New York Co. No. 263. 


MEXICAN 


Blake, Ww. Mexico City, Mexico. All books 
printed in “Mexico or about Mexico. 


SCOTCH 


New York Register No. 9229. 


FOR SALE 
CLARK UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Worcester, 


Mass., has for sale soo war posters: British, Cana 
dian, French, Italian, Russian and U. S., nearly 


Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Seotland. 


all mounted on cloth, for $1000 
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ESTABLISHED 1836 New York: 
45th 
24 Bedford St., Strand 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 


the most favorable terms. 
We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“* Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’’) ost free. 


140 Strand, W. GC. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN and A. B. C. 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the ye te open flat 
Will held one thick er a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 


Wo. G. Jounston & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DEAR SIR:— 


We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “ Magazine Thief "' and the old numbers look as good as “the new" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 

lord them. Yours sincerely, 
General Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 
THE pe WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Originators of the Spring Bick Magazine Binders 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its ae cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced toa minimum, by employing our 
reinfor 
“CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OUR VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 
Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RU ZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Index to Advertisers 


PAGE 
Binders and Binderies: 
Chivers Book Binding Co............... 5 
Gaylord Bros. 4 
10 
Johnston (Wm. G.) & Co...........+5- 14 
National Library Bindery Co........... 3 
Rademaekers (W. H.) & Son.......... 10 
Booksellers: 
Baker’s Great Bookshop................ II 
II 
Bonnier (Albert) Publishing House .... 11 


Military Publishing Co.... 4th Cover Page 


16 
Schue’s Book Store II 
Scribaer’s (Chas.) 5 
If 


15 
PAGE 

Book Stack and Library Equipment: 


Brokers (Custom House): 


Dealers Who Issue Catalogs: 12-13 
Classified 
Inks: 
Higgins (Chas. M.) & Co. .......eeeees 10 
Librarians’ Agency: 
American Librarians’ Agency .......... I! 


Library Supplies: 
Classified Directory of....3rd Cover Page 


Democrat Primtiogf Ce. 7 
Publishers: 

Société d’Exportation des Editions 

Schools: 

American Library Assn. ....2d Cover Page 

New York School of Filing ............ 7 
Typewriters: 

Hammond Typewriter Co. ............. 7 


Out of a total of 152 books included in 
the October issue of the A.L.A. Booklist 


115 were published in NEW YORK 


6 

10%... 
4 


With 75% of the books published in 
New York and 15% published in Boston 
and Philadelphia—just a few hours dis- 
tant—is it not obvious why the best ser- 
vice in handling library orders is possible 
only in New York. 


BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA 
* INDIANAPOLIS 
CHICAGO 

** Other Cities 


Because of our immense stocks and 
many years’ experience you will find it 
in every way to your advantage to com- 
municate with us before placing library 
orders elsewhere. 


354 Fourth Ave. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
NEW YORK 


At 26th Street 
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“I visited with a natural 
rapture the largest book 
store in the world.” 


See the chapter on Chi- 
cago, page 43, “Your 
United States,” by Arnold 
Bennett. 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
with its many years of experience, together with our unsurpassed stock 
of books of all publishers, combine to make a library service of 
unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expeditiously, and accur- 
ately by us, and find our prices satisfactory. We solicit correspondence 
from librarians not acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago 


BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


BERNARD | QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who 


Catalogues are 


demand them. 
Bernard QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 


and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 
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A Classified Directory of Library Supplies 


Gaylord Bres., Syracuse, N. Y. 


_ CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND QUIDE TABS 


Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 


Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, Il. 


George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohto. 


Henry WN. Yerger, 19 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS 


Yawman & 


Rochester, N. Y. Makers 


Gaylera Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


- Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, BTC. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Gem Binder West Broadway, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of The Reyotone Binder, for News- 
papers and Weeklies. -piercing; patented. 


The Helden Patent Book Cover Ce., Springfield, Mass. 


The Schapirograph Co., 2288 West Broadway, N. Y. 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 


H. R, Huntting Co, Springfield, Mass. 


W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


BOOKSELLERS\WITH SPBCIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 


Huntting (H. R.) Springfield, Mass. 


Leary, Stuart & *s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Mattes, 


The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, Ses 


Francisco. 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 


Boston Book Co., 8; Francis St., Boston, Mass. 


Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, vol- 
umes and back numbers. 


H. W. Wilsen Co., New York City. 


STERBOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, BTC. 


BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 


Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, BTC. 


Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Victer Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


STERBOSCOPIC VIEWS AND PICTURE 
MATERIAL 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 


figs 
, «= 
Brabant & Walters Book Binding Ce., 9827 East 
Beek Bindery, ro W. North Ave, | 
ad 


For 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


All Military and Naval Publications 
Corrected and Revised To Date 


Manual for the 
Quartermaster Corps 


| Supplies, Construction and R 


eee Regulations for ‘Navigators in the 
plies “Mine United States Navy -Two Volumes 
Illustrations. oO 
gtaph uumbers. Two volumes in in Une 
Price $3.00 Price $2.25 


Bowditch’s 
American Practical Navigator 


mistretion, Finance end Accounting, Official Instructions and 


MILITARY AND NAVAL TEXT BOOKS 


Field Service Pocket 


for Every Arm of the Service 


Manual for N. C. 0. Privates of 
Field Artillery... $1.00 Manual of Military Court Martial 1.10 
Manual for Commanders of ay n Army Horse in Accident and Disease.... 85 
Drill Regulations for 47 inch gua....... 35 Drill Regulations for 6inch Howitzers.. "1.25 


Cevalry Drill Regulations ...............- 75 Drill Regulations for 155 mm. Howitzers 35 
Small Arms Firing Manual ............. . Provisional Machine Gan Firing Manual, 
Army Transport Regulations ...... Machine Gun Manual .......... 
Rules of Land Warfare......... ptbesces 73 Bowditch Practical American Navigator. 3.25 
Engineer's Field Manual ..............--- 1.2 Manual for Supply Officers Affoat........ 1.25 
Manual for WNon-Com. Officers and Ordnance Property Regulations........... TS 
Drill Regulations for Machine Gun Com- Loening. Official text-book at the 
dee United States Aviation School and 


es 
Manual for Army Cooks.................. 


Blue Jacket’s 


Index Separately 
Deck and Boat Book, U.S. Navy........ 


Flying cam Adopted by the British, 
Canadian oa French Flying Corps.... 4.75 


Manual, with index 
ne OF WIRELESS PRESS 


1.00 
1.00 
73 
1.90 
60 


Manual of Physical Training.............. Pra Wirel Tt phy, E z 
Sanitary Troops, Manual and Drill Regu- 
Manual fer Army Bakers 
Coast Artillery Drill Regulations........ How to Conduct a Radio Club......... ao a 
Ship and Gun Drill, U. S. WN. .......... Vacuum Tubes, Bucher ........ stot prods +. 198 


Smaliley’s Army Field Note Book 


$2.00 


Liberal Telegraph 
Discounts Military Publishing Co. Your Order at 
to the Trade 42 Broadway, New York Our Expense 


> 
| 
umnery and Explosives for Artillery 
Infantry Drill Regulations .............. Drill Regulations for Signal Corps, 1917 75 
Field Service Regulations...............- Drill Regulations for 7s mm. guns...... 
eater? 
- 
| 
2 
Mio. 


